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A Fragment About Synge 


“SYNGE said once that the drama, like the symphony, does not 
teach or prove anything. And contemning the plays that have one 
sort of propaganda or another, he spoke joyously of the best plays 
of Ben Jonson and Moliére, that ‘can no more go out of fashion 
than the blackberries on the hedges.’ Being so little anxious to 
prescribe for the revolution in the soul of man, Synge is in danger 
of being underestimated by people who expect drama to be a 
‘criticism of life,’ and want to leave the theatre saying: ‘And the 
moral of thatis ....’ He takes no account of such shocking 
morality, such prurient idealism. 

“Yet I do not feel that there is anything unreal, or unconcerned 
about the women and men in Synge’s plays. In their lives, as in 
yours and mine, there are hard material conditions, and if they 
were wise with the wisdom of this ‘age of reasons and purposes’ 
they would give us pointers on the conservation of national re- 
sources, the municipalization of street railways, the sterilization 
of habitual criminals. But Synge has found little of wild and su- 
perb reality in these estimable topics. Instead, he writes a little 
play like Zhe Shadow of the Glen that has not an opinion in it, 
nor a purpose in it, nothing but the emotions of everyday living, 
the thoughts of a woman on growing old, the gray lonesome 
thoughts of a fine woman married to a wheezy old man, the angry 
and painful thoughts of the old man, the words of a callow lover 
who thinks he owns the woman, the words of a tramp who paints 
for her, in words that sing with the beauty and illusion of freedom, 
the ‘grand evening’ of the happy wanderer, and the fine songs 
she’ll be hearing when the sun goes up. 

“You may read that play twenty times, and you will find that 
it wears like gold. It is a marvelous play with fierce humor, 
gallantry of image, pungent realism. Here is the wild and superb 
reality of our common nature, with nothing to show it off in the 
lonely farmer's cottage at the head of a long glen, where all one 
sees are ‘the mists rolling down the bog, and the mists again, 
and they rolling up the bog.’”—FRANCIS HACKETT, in Horizons. 

@a. 

“IN THE modern literature of towns, however, richness is found 
only in sonnets, or prose poems, or in one or two elaborate books 
that are far away from the profound and common interests of life. 
One has, on one side, Mallarmé and Huysmans producing this 
literature ; and, on the other, Ibsen and Zola dealing with the re- 
ality of life in joyless and pallid words. On the stage one must 
have reality, and must have joy; and that is why the intellectual 
modern drama has failed, and people have grown sick of the 
false joy of the musical comedy that has been yiven them in place 
of the rich joy found only in what is superb and wild in reality.”— 
J. M. SYNGE, in the Preface to 7he Playboy. 














Scene design by Robert Edmond Jones for ‘*The 
Delaware ’’ episode in Percy MacKaye’s W asbing- 
ton: The Man Who Made Us, which is to be pro- 
duced this season by Arthur Hopkins. (By cour- 
tesy of Alfred A. Knopf, publisher of the text.) 
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The Theatre and the New Civilization 
By Gorpon Craic 


You ask me to write something that outlines the part which 
the Theatre might’ play in the new civilization. 

“Might” is a favorite word in England; not of course that 
we connect it with “right,’”’ because it then would become too 
positive, and to be positive is not one of our failings, though to 
“get there” is not quite unknown to us. 

But all that is Irish in me... and that’s not very much... 
revolts against the meagreness of the word “might” as used in 
the sense that the “‘vague Mrs. Brown’’* would use it. 

Looking up this mild word “‘might”’ in the last edition of the 
Oxford Dictionary, I find that even they objeét to committing 
themselves. ‘See may”’ is all I find. And there I see :— 

“ Auxil. V. 3rd sing. may: (past might) expr. possibility, as 77 
may be true (neg. it cannot be), it may not be (perhaps is not) 
true, you may walk miles without seeing anyone, he may or 
might (perhaps will) lose Ais way, ] was afraid he might 


(perhaps would) dose Ais way, afraid he might have (perhaps 
had) Jost it.” 


But we should get no distance at this game ; and indeed, if it 
is only a question of what the Theatre might do, what part the 
Theatre might play, then perhaps you ought to ask Mr. John 
Palmer, who is recommended by Mr. George J. Nathan’ as ‘“‘a 
bit too Britishly timid.”’ I am not a bit like that, and you must 
take this into consideration when reading what follows. 

As to “should,” the Oxford Diétionary could have been 
printed in Dublin, for all it has to say on this word is “see 
shall.” And as we all know what “shall’’ means without turning 
to any di¢tionary, and as the Irish part in me has swelled up big 
in the last quarter of an hour, I think I can tackle this question. 

The part that the Theatre sha// play in the new civilization 
will be very great indeed. And I will give you one good 
reason why. 

Some of the men and the women have already appeared. 

They have begun to liberate the Theatre. 


‘I presume you know your American classics. 
* Another Book on the Theatre, Huebsch, 1915. 
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Liberation to the artist begins on the day he enslaves himself. 
This is more difficult to-day than it used to be because the 
tendency is to pre-liberate* him, before he’s had a chance to free 
himself. When an egg is poached it is liberated right enough . . . 
but farewell to all liberty as a chicken. 

Liberation is one of the curses of humanity, and, except for 
ART, is the most talked-of word in the two hemispheres. 

When pre-liberated most men are able to do much. 

When an artist is pre-liberated he can do nothing. 

This accounts for the quantity of bad work which has been 
done in the last century; the fine exceptions to this being pro- 
duced by those who got themselves under. 

Why the artist is obliged to enslave himself is that he has no 
master under whom he is obliged to serve. There are no masters 
because the whole idea of master and servant has gone out 
of fashion. 

When we are young we of course join someone, but how can 
he be called a master? Because when we have been there six 
months we begin to teach him his business, and, as he is never 
a wealthy man, it is impossible for him to chain us up to the 
bench with dollars. Besides that would rot be the thing to do. 
It is done every day; that’s why it is not the thing to do. Of 
course he might chain us by what is called “affection.’’ How 
many yards of ‘hat chain are there to be found? And after these 
two types of chain, the others are not worth talking about. 

The old chain was quite different ; and it is to be reforged so 
that art shall play its true part in the new civilization. 

This chain can be called our Reverence for the Master. 

I am not talking about our reverence for his white beard or 
his doddering step ; or, if he be a younger man, for his agility on 
the frottoir; but our respect for what he can do at his job,‘ for 
what he knows of it, and our confidence in what we shall help 
him to do. 

In this way we reverence ourselves too. 

I had the great good fortune for a few years of my life to 
serve under a master, but young people must remember this: 
that / helped in making him a master by finding him one. His 
name was Henry Irving. 

Now, I know that many people used to talk of him as “‘old 


8“ Pre-liberate.” No such word says the Oxford Dictionary. Let us coin 
it then—there is room for it. I use it as “liberating prematurely.” 

* High-brows, please excuse me the use of the word “job”; it dates back 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Irving” or “H. I.” or some cheap and familiar name or other. 
I even remember speaking to several actors who failed to respond 
to my white-hot admiration of all his doings; on the other hand, 
there were numbers who competed with me, actually competed, 
for the right to go one further in their admiration. 

I think that there has not been in this century another man 
who has so stirred us with a sense of what it is to be a master, 
and shown us the eed of having one. 

I have been an excellent slave to Henry Irving, and in return 
he gave me the key to the way out. 

On getting my liberty, on coming through the door, I came 
flat against a precipice of highly polished glass in which I per- 
ceived my own face and figure. But, as I am not one to stand 
still even when the prospect is so alluring as this one was, by 
dint of puzzling it out I managed to crawl up the precipice and 
down the other side, because I discovered later that it was only 
my make-up glass; and on the other side I found the world 
precisely as it was before I entered into service — with this differ- 
ence, that I had gone through my eight years’ training, and, as 
you see, had learnt to scale a precipice, and in doing so to for- 
get that my Ego counted. 

In short, even if one serve for many years under a good master, 
the problem remains the same. /t¢ is oneself that one has to get 
over. But how difficult, how ten times more difficult, if one has 
not had any previous training ! 

What does that training consist of ? 

Chiefly of watching and listening, and thus adsorbing the in- 
definable from the inscrutable; in Irving’s case it was the In- 
scrutable itself. 

The Theatre shall play a part in the new civilization because 
Irving was a master. That is one reason. 

It shall play the part of demonstrating the preposterous claims 
of so-called ‘‘freedom.”’ 

It is you who use the word “new”—‘“the new civilization” — 
and it’s for that reason that I talk of anew thing. We don’t 
want the new age to be wrapped up in humbug, and liberty is 
the oldest humbug in the world. Ask good hearty Captain 
Marryat what liberty means. You find the answer in Midshipman 
Easy ; or to be correét, I should say the two answers. 

Or put yourself in the sea one day when it’s rough, and ask 
the tides something about “liberty.” Ask anything in Nature 
what liberty is; and if it be conceivable that Nature can laugh, 
Nature will certainly laugh then. 
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So to return to your question again: The part that the Theatre 
shall play in the new civilization depends upon the men and 
upon their perception that liberty is non-existent, and that there is 
only one slavery they need fear: themselves—that is, their egoism. 

This remains true from the age of twenty to the end of their 
lives, the enemy appearing disguised every six or seven years 
in a new rig-out.* 

It is because I look ahead as far as I can do that I do not 
write you things about dramatic pieces, scenic effects, aétors, or 
iiber-marionnettes, and generally waste your time theorising or 
practicalising about the modern stage with its trap-door and 
other dangers. 

If we are going to have ‘another civilization,’’ and of course 
we are, we have got to begin at the beginning. Therefore we 
must start by considering the first essential. That first essential 
is men, and in two divisions: masters and servants. 

The peoples or the states or the municipalities, etc., must 
quickly come to know who are the masters and who are the ser- 
vants, what their credentials are ; and must no longer be fooled by 
those who are interested in the argument that chalk is cheese. 

When this first condition is established we may be perfeétly 
sure that their work will not only be efficient but will affeé&t the 
people honestly and healthily. 

The reason why I am confining myself to this one point is that 
previous to the war our theatres had reached the lowest possible 
state, for the simple reason that everybody was obsessed with 
a passion for the discussion of unimportant details so that the 
question of the theatre, which was a simple one, became im- 
possibly complicated. Take this as a little example... . . 

In my first production I happened to do a most ordinary 
thing: I removed the footlights. This led to an argument lasting 
five years; and it was only after a year or two that I began to 
perceive that removing footlights is one of those things which 
“isn’t done.” The talk didn’t make me particularly self-con- 
scious, but it might have done. ... . You see my point? 

Another example. . . . Madame Duse comes on to the stage 
one evening with less powder on her face then Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. The ten following years are given to a tremendous 
controversy about what is made out to be a tremendous revo- 
lution in theatrical art. “It isn’t done,”’ they say. 

Everybody goes to the theatre, and, instead of understanding 
the touching beauty of the aétress’s performance, their minds 


5Once more, high-brows—“ rig-out” dates back to 1594. 
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are obsessed by this paltry detail which, to her, was of the same 
importance as saying “show do you do”’ instead of “’ow do you 
do”’ is to a lady or gentleman. 

Madame Duse never did anything else. But, as the fools could 
not understand the beauty of her work, they had to search for and 
ferret out some little detail over which they could waste ten years, 
chattering in clubs and newspapers, and with a show of cleverness. 

And even up to this day people calling themselves critics, 
people pretending to be fond of the Art of the Theatre, try to 
confuse us all by noting unimportant details and enlarging 
them out of all proportion, and speaking of them as essentials. 

This is one of the chief reasons why the theatre has tumbled 
down. And on the day when busy-bodies make a living by 
writing rubbish about the work of their local carpenter, his 
tables will tumble down too. 

Let them mind their business, and let a great many more 
men of common sense tell them to mind their business. Let all 
these unauthorized oracles cease from troubling, and do, oh, 
DO, let us get on with our work! 

For years previous to the war men who could do work and 
do well when doing servant's work pushed forward and asserted 
their right to be masters. In Art a master does not reveal him- 
self by his capacity to PUSH. 

@A. 

Epi1Tor’s Note.—The above article was suggested by an admirer of Gor- 
don Craig who thought that the American public would welcome anything the 
greatest figure in the modern theatre might write on this subject. It was sub- 
mitted to several more important magazines before it found its way into our 
hands. We are permitted to publish it on condition that we write something 
about the six editors who rejected it. In his letter Craig writes: “ But don’t 
expect me to believe that these editors represent America. . . . . They repre- 
sent one thing only—the humbug which is found all over the earth.” 

There’s the point : most American editors do not represent America, or the 
future of the theatre or anything else—but only humbug . . . . the humbug 
of traditional ideas, of giving the public what it wants, of a great determining 
middle class, of “best-selling” standards in literature. These businessmen- 
editors are as afraid of revolutionary ideas, and vision, and individualistic 
expression, as they are of the plague, or Bolshevism, or the plain truth. If 
they aren’t personally afraid, they simply can’t afford to be foolishly intelli- 
gent... . not while they are going after the best-seller trade. 

And so Craig, with his vision, his intense individualism, his egotism, his 
uncomfortable way of showing up the real truth about the theatre—never say. 
ing things in a middle-class way —is likely to whistle long, before the pages 
of the average American magazine are opened to him. 

And then there is the fact that this is not one of his best articles ... . but 
we won’t pursue that. To us there is justification for the whole thing in the 
one sentence: “/t is oneself that one has to get over.” 











The American Theatre and Reconstruétion* 


By Water Pricnarp Eaton 


I REGRET that I am not one of those who believe that human 
nature is going to be as profoundly and immediately altered 
by the war as some would have us hope. I should like to be- 
lieve that as a result of the struggle the American theatre will 
spontaneously suffer a new birth, and American drama immedi- 
ately become a vital factor in the lives of our people. But truth 
compels me to admit that I don’t believe it. If, during the 
very stress of confliét, our theatre was shown to be a refuge from 
spiritual actualities, not an affirmation and deepening of them, 
it seems to me extremely unlikely that it will stand in a different 
and nobler relation, now the stress of confliét is relaxed. One 
has only to read Mr. Oliver Sayler’s account, in the December 
Bookman, of the Russian theatre during the dark days of the 
revolution, an account showing vividly how all that was best 
and deepest in the national art survived, and upbore the people, 
and then compare the repertoires in Moscow last winter with 
those in New York or London, to realize acutely what a gulf 
yawns between the Saxon attitude toward the playhouse (if, 
as I suppose, we may still call America dominantly Saxon in 
temper), and the attitude of some other races. If, during our 
years of highest seriousness, we took our stage the lightest, it 
argues a radical disrespect for the stage, a radical divorce between 
life and art. A hungry Russian audience dodged machine gun 
bullets and shrapnel to enjoy Gorky’s Night Refuge superbly 
aéted at the Moscow Art Theatre. Well fed, we dodged, at the 
same time, nothing more deadly than a taxicab, to view the 
silliest and most blatantly chauvinistic of melodramas, for the 
most part badly acted, or the trivialifies of musical comedy. The 
fact that we have avoided both the imperialistic and Bolshevist 
excesses of Russia, and that we have helped to conquer the 
German nation, whose theatre was, in every department, far 
ahead of ours, is not calculated to disturb our satisfaction, either. 
English and American soldiers go into battle joking, or singing 
“‘popular songs.’’ That is nut because they don’t take war seri- 
ously, but because they don’t take art seriously. The theatre is 
another of our jokes and popular songs. We produced Shake- 
speare and Purcell three hundred years ago, and that has satis- 
fied us ever since. 


* An address delivered before the New York Drama League on Dec. 10. 
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Yet if I thought, and I am sure if you thought, the matter 
was entirely racial, we should not be here in meeting assembled. 
Just as I don’t believe that the recent Germanic madness was 
entirely racial, but the result of a social and governmental sys- 
tem, so I do not believe that our American attitude toward the 
theatre is wholly racial, but in part the outgrowth of a system 
which, itself no doubt a symptom of racial tendencies, has de- 
veloped the worst side of our relations to art and smothered the 
possibilities of a better side. It is this system which, it seems to 
me, must be attacked; and until it is successfully attacked I be- 
lieve all efforts toward the development of a more vital and so- 
cially serviceable national drama will be but tilting at windmills. 

We have, in a word, carried the blessed old doétrine of Zaissez- 
faire to such a point that, with the single exception of Chicago, 
New York is the only city in a nation of one hundred million 
people, in a land thousands of miles from sea to sea, where it is 
possible, broadly speaking, any longer to enjoy good drama; we 
have made it profitable, if not, indeed, possible, to produce only 
those; plays appealing immediately to the largest common denom- 
inator of intelligence and taste; and, worst of all, perhaps, we 
have permitted the cheap, easily accessible and still more easily 
understandable, motion pictures to wean from the theatre alto- 
gether a tremendous proportion of our population, and that pro- 
portion the less intelligent—or let us say, the less sophisticated. 
A majority of the American people—and, I believe, if the figures 
could be ascertained, a stupendous majority—are, at the present 
time, utterly beyond the reach of any influence the drama might 
exert. 

It may, I fancy, be difficult for some of you, who live in New 
York, to grasp this fact. Here you have the latest plays to con- 
template, and in considerable variety. There may be less of the 
best than you would like, yet in the course of a season or two 
Walter Hampden plays Hamlet, Mantell plays many of Shake- 
speare’s plays at least understandingly, Shaw and Barrie, the two 
great figures of contemporary English drama, are represented, 
interesting French plays, new and old, are visible, the Book of 
Job is aéted, the lyric stage is tuneful and merry with Mozart and 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and whatever is best in American drama, 
somewhere gets a hearing, or will soon again. There is drama 
on Grand Street, on East Fifteenth Street, in Greenwich Village, 
in Harlem, in the Bronx. By comparison, at least, the drama in 
New York is alive, and in a position to touch intimately and rouse 
the thoughts and emotions of many people, of many kinds. 
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But New York, unfortunately, is not America, infinitely less 
America than London is England or Paris, France. Outside of 
New York the theatrical situation has been growing progres- 
sively worse for many years, until to-day it would be quite possi- 
ble to journey for an entire winter from coast to coast, stopping 
at various cities, and never have a chance to witness any theatri- 
cal entertainment above the level of a musical comedy or some 
popular play of the best-seller type which had outlived its 
Broadway vogue. In many cities of considerable size you might 
remain a fortnight, or longer, and have no chance to see even 
these. The city in New England near which I dwell, which once 
“‘booked”’, as the phrase is, twenty or thirty attractions a season, 
the best our theatre afforded, and which later experimented for 
two seasons with a stock company, now offers nothing but 
movies, though I believe 7he Kiss Burglar is to come there this 
week. Professor Phelps, in his recent book, 7he Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatre, gives the programs in Boston playhouses during a 
typical week last season. It is sufficient to state that Come Out 
of the Kitchen and Turn to the Right were the most serious of 
the few dramatic offerings. And Boston is a city with, pra¢tically, 
more than a million inhabitants, not to mention its self-satisfaction. 

You have all heard, many times, of the so-called Municipal 
Theatre in Northampton. I say “so-called’’ because the thea- 
tre was wished on the city, not built in response to any civic 


_ demand, and no municipal guarantee fund is available to relieve 


the direétor from his terror of the wolf on the door-mat. It 
sadly amuses this dire¢tor—a young man of much artistic ability 
and high ideals—when visitors congratulate him on the close 
proximity of Smith College, with its more than two thousand in- 
telligent girl students. The faéts in Northampton are these :— 
the students at Smith College chiefly patronize the movies, and 
the surest way to keep them out of the Municipal Theatre is to 
produce a serious play, whether that serious play be a Shaw 
comedy or a Strindberg drama or a classic revival. (Under our 
present system, of course, new plays are not available for this 
house). Last season the play most popular with the college 
girls was Quincy Adams Sawyer! Stanley Houghton’s 7he 
Younger Generation they ignored, and Strindberg’s Zaster they 
fled. On the other hand, in the six years of its life as a munici- 
pal playhouse, the proletariat of Northampton, the thousands of 
mill workers, have never darkened the doors of the theatre, ex- 
cept once or twice in summer, when such a sensational movie 
as The Birth of a Nation was installed. The workers of the city 
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regard the regular movie house as their theatre, and will have 
nothing to do with the playhouse on the hill. Thus it hangs 
botween the two extremes (extremes which meet, be it noted, 
at the movies), and depends for its patronage almost entirely on 
the adult bourgeois class of the town. It is on this same class, 
everywhere, throughout the land, that the theatre now depends, 
when there is a theatre any more. The rising generation of all 
classes, fed on the movies till their poor little brains are incapa- 
ble of concentrated attention, have deserted the spoken drama, 
and the workers, of all ages, have deserted it also. Where it ex- 

_ ists, it has settled down to be a relaxation for the comfortable 
bourgeoisie, who wish to remain comfortable—which is to say, 
free from the annoying prod of thought, of new ideas. 

But this is not all, nor perhaps the worst. Almost the worst, 
it seems to me, from the point of view of national unity—by 
which I do not mean, as some do, national conformity, but a 
unified attack by all the minds of the nation on the same problems, 
whether of politics or art—is the fact that a new play, however 
great its appeal may be, its importance, its power to stir, is in- 
evitably now produced by one company only (or, at most, two 
companies, one for Chicago), and brought immediately into New 
York, where it remains, if successful, until its novelty is gone, its 
power to rouse interest and discussion evaporated. Then, prac- 
tically a dead thing, it is sent out on the road, or leased at a 
high rental to such stock companies as can afford it. To all in- 
tents and purposes, New York and Chicago are the only cities 
in America which have now any training in dramatic appraise- 
ment, any vital interest in new manifestations of dramatic art, 
and, let the wilderness how! if it likes, they are consequently the 
only cities in America whose judgment of a new play is worth 
a moment’s consideration. The trained capacity for dramatic 
judgment is to-day non-existent in the rest of America, outside, 
of course, of a few scattered groups here and there, or a lone 
critic wishing he could get a job in New York. The refusal of 
other cities to patronize a play which hasn’t succeeded in New 
York is a tacit admission of this. 

If a play on the Continent proves its worth in the theatre, if 
it is capable of arousing interest and inspiring thought and 
discussion, in less than a month it will be on the boards of fifty 
ora hundred theatres of the particular nation in whose language 
it is written, and in another month it will be translated and 
acted in scores of theatres more across the border. A na- 
tional art consciousness, a national art unity, is the result, be- 
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cause the whole nation shares in the new national works of art, 
judges them, talks about them, is moved by them, a/ the same 
time and while they are yet fresh and vital. Such a condition is 
at present utterly impossible in America; and to the faét that 
it has so long been impossible I believe we can trace no little of 
our national indifference to vital drama, and our lack of a living 
relation to the theatre. Further, so long as it remains impossi- 
ble, I believe any attempt, or any hope, to make the drama serve 
national needs in reconstruction will be vain, a beating of the 
air. And by national needs in reconstru¢tion I hold not the 
least to be a living contaét with beauty, with things of the im- 
agination, of the spirit, of the creative mind, with the great art 
works of other nations as well as our own, with things serious 
and abstract as well as frivolous and materialistic. I hold that 
Cyrano de Bergerac fought with the French beside the Marne, 
and that, in reality, it was the long-drawn phrases of Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence and the Biblical beauty and lofty 
fervor of Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration, absorbed in childhood, 
which carried our men through the Argonne, not the ragtime 
rhythms of Over There. 

But you are gathered here less to hear criticisms of existing 
conditions, which by your very organization you recognize to 
be bad, than to hear, if possible, how to alter those conditions. 
The immediate task, as I see it, is threefold: to help in the de- 
velopment, maintainance and further spread everywhere of all 
seriously organized “‘little theatres,” community dramatic move- 
ments, and other independent efforts which are put forth not 
primarily for the sake of pecuniary profit but for the service of 
the people by the ministration of what is best in dramatic art; 
second, to encourage every existing movement, and to increase 
the will toward such movements, which seeks to bring the spoken 
drama closer to the masses of the people, especially by cheapen- 
ing its price and stimulating the spontaneous cooperation of the 
people themselves ; and, finally, to bend every effort to arrange 
for simultaneous produétion of new, important, vital American 
plays, or plays of general interest and value, in as many, and as 
widely separated, communities as possible. 

It is plain that any successful attempt at this last purpose 
must depend largely on our success with the first, if not also of 
the second. Until there is a considerable number of theatres 
which stand ready to produce a new play adequately, and return 
a royalty to the author somewhat commensurate with his present 
income from the single-company, long-run system, there is slight 
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chance of inducing a canny Barrie or a shrewd Shaw, to say 
nothing of our prosperous native dramatists, to release his play 
for simultaneous production. And it is of no value to try with 
anything but the best. Furthermore, so long as the play is pre- 
sented, even simultaneously, only to a small, economically seleé, 
and, through their common interests, homogeneous class of 
people—such as our little theatres still too exclusively represent 
—its value to unify national consciousness and stimulate national 
thought and taste, remains relatively slight, although certainly 
worth while as a beginning. 

And we already have enough little theatres, I believe, and 
other experimental playhouses, perhaps with certain progressive 
local stock companies cooperating, to begin the practice of 
simultaneous produétion with one-aét plays, those pariahs of the 
commercial theatre which the dramatist, if he writes at all, has 
to write for the independent houses and the amateurs. I can 
already fancy some stirring one-act drama on a theme of vital 
contemporary interest, or a work of new and striking imaginative 
beauty, being played simultaneously on Grand Street, in Green- 
wich Village, in Bridgeport, Northampton, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, and perhaps fifty other 
cities, those who aét it and those who witness it in each place 
keenly alive to the fact that others are acting and witnessing it 
all across the land, discussing it, reacting to its appeal. I believe 
that on the small scale already possible, this would be a result of 
almost incalculable value as an objeét-lesson for the future. And 
I am certain that the man who wrote that play would be proud, 
and would have put the very best of himself into it. 

At present our dramatists do not address America ; consciously 
or unconsciously, more often the former, they address Broad- 
way. Nor, after seeing a new play produced elsewhere, and 
reading the local reviews thereof, can you greatly blame them, 
even if it were not a matter for them of the difference between 
probable poverty and possible affluence. But to address Broad- 
way is not to make that intensely local, or parochial appeal 
which so often results in great art—the art of a Synge, for ex- 
ample. It is to make an appeal to an extremely mixed audience 
that demands the greatest common denominator of interest— 
which is always mediocrity. I have faith in the latent abilities of 
our dramatists, more faith than I have ever had before. I have 
faith in the hundreds of sincere artists in our theatres—much 
more faith, indeed, than I have in our audiences. But before 
they can address America, before they can give of their best and 
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truest, there must be the firm beginnings of a chain of theatres 
which can guarantee simultaneous production, witnessed by au- 
diences vitally alive to the deeper claims of art. 

The great upset of the future, perhaps the master change of all 
the changes in world reconstruétion, will be a shift in Man’s guid- 
ing motive, or incentive, in all his aéts. Hitherto, this guiding 
motive, or incentive, has been acquisition—and it has spelled 
world disaster. Yet it is to-day, and will remain for some time, 
the incentive of too many men and too many nations. But the 
world has seen a great light, nonetheless, and we glimpse “the 
one far-off divine event toward which the whole creation moves”’ 
to be a shift in our guiding motive from acquisition to dispensa- 
tion, from selfishness to service. The greatest nation of the fu- 
tyre will not be that with the largest army or the hugest foreign 
trade (in spite of the Defense Leagues and Chambers of Com- 
merce), but the nation with the greatest tolerance of other na- 
tions and helpfulness to the world at large. The great man of the 
future will not be he who builds a railroad empire to swell his 
own fortune, but he who so runs a railroad that it gives the max- 
imum of service to the maximum of people. And the great dram- 
atist, perhaps, will not be he who addresses Broadway for three 
hundred nights, at ten per cent of the gross per night, but he 
who gives of his best thought, his deepest feeling, his profound- 
est convictions, to all the land, awake to receive them. He isthe 
dramatist we desire in our work of reconstruction, and for his 
coming we must prepare, by building and strengthening all our 
struggling independent playhouses everywhere, by making com- 
munities dramatically alive, by encouraging municipal recogni- 
tion of the drama in practical form, by countera¢cting the dreadful 
blight of the movies wherever possible, especially through neigh- 
borhood playhouses and people’s theatres and amateur groups 
and the schools (every school should have, and some day will 
have, a little stage and teach Shakespeare in a¢tion, to which end 
I believe the Drama League branches should seek everywhere to 
eleét at least one member to their lccal school board) ; and always 
by keeping in mind the ideal of simultaneous produétion, which 
is the ideal of a national art consciousness, the cultivation of a 
soil in which a national art can thrive. 

I think I have said enough to convince some of you, at least, 
that we can manage to keep rather busy at our chosen task for 
several years to come. We have got to reconstruét the American 
theatre before the American drama can play any extended part 
in the larger work of national reconstruétion. 


“™ 








Four Settings from Recent Productions.— All 
the designs shown here are by artists who have been 
identified with the insurgent rather than the regular 
theatres. They exhibit certain tendencies of the so- 
called ‘‘new stagecraft’’: the use of plastic instead of 
painted backgrounds, atmospheric lighting, and the 
achieving of decorative effeét through skilful manipu- 
lation of line and mass rather than by applied ornament. 


Above is a scene from The Romance of the Ros 
as produced by Irving Pichel at the Artists’ Guild 
Theatre in St. Louis. Setting by Irving Pichel 
and Harland Frazer. Photograph by T. Kajiwara. 
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Repertory and the Broadway Season 
A Review of the New Plays in New York 


By KennetH Maccowan 


ProcREss in the American theatre is like progress in most other 
things—a strange mixture of fits and starts; a frog climbing 
three feet up the well’s side one day and slipping back two feet 
the next; a double team in which first one horse and then the 
other does all the work. And perhaps this is too simple and 
doétrinaire a description. 

The present Broadway season —the first half of it, at any rate 
—is a slippery time for frogs. It has brought forth only one 
thoroughly satisfaCtory production and only three or four others 
worth talking about. But perhaps the release from war will bring 
a release from other things beside war plays. Already Barrie's 
Dear Brutus is on the horizon and the Portmanteau Theatre 
promises some new Dunsany. 

As usual, the double team of progress—the repertory idea 
and the new stagecraft— is putting more strain on the whiffle-tree 
than speed on the wagon. The future of the theatre unquestion- 
ably lies in the development of repertory theatres and companies, 
working in terms of the new dire¢toral and scenic methods. The 
present season has shown three abortive attempts at a modified 
form of repertory linked with direétion and settings common- 
place or worse. As a contrast, the distinguished staging has been 
reserved for two plays put on for regular Broadway “runs.” 

One repertory venture, Iden Payne’s at the Belmont, went 
to smash before it had a chance to show much of anything. 
Another, Norman Trevor's at the Comedy, began rather suc- 
cessfully with a revival of Wilde’s An /deal Husband, and then 
added the purely popular comedy, A Place in the Sun by Cyril 
Harcourt. The a¢ting of An /deal Husband varied a bit with 
changes in the cast; but was satisfactory enough, and thoroughly 
distinguished on Mr. Trevor's part. The settings, lighting, and 
direétion, however, were as dull as the Comedy Theatre itself is 
now charming in its new decorations. The other promise of 
repertory —the Coburns’ at the Greenwich Village Theatre — 
evaporated in the glare of popular success. 

The history of the Coburn case is worth attention. It dem- 
onstrates that popular success can be as fatal to repertory as 
failure. The Coburns began with excellent plans for a series of 
plays. In Zhe Better’ Ole, a naive and worthwhile little comedy 
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about the war, written by Bruce Bairnsfather, the cartoonist, and 
Captain Arthur Eliot, they found a splendid box-office success, 
It could—and should—have formed the backbone of New 
York’s first profitable repertory theatre. With 7he Better’ Ole 
running four or five times a week, the Coburns could have paid 
the expenses of the theatre and created a potential audience for 
two or three less popular plays. Here was art’s meal ticket. 
Unfortunately, the Coburns decided to ‘‘cash in’’ with the ticket 
speculators instead, and moved Zhe Better’ Ole up-town to the 
Cort for along run. There, however, the conventional scenery 
which the Coburns were somehow blind enough to waste money 
on, with Robert Jones just round the corner, was quite in its 
element. , 

It did have to stand the comparison, nevertheless, with one 
admirable, even extraordinary Broadway production, and one 
that has much to be said for it. The latter is 7he Betrothal, 
Maeterlinck’s sequel to Zhe Blue Bird. At its world premiere, 
Winthrop Ames demonstrated that one easel-artist with brains 
and style is worth a dozen ordinary scene-painters. Herbert 
Paus, whose posters and magazine covers are familiar to most 
Americans, has done some splendid work in many of the dozen 
scenes. He has plenty of color and a liking for simple things 
like open spaces and broad design. Where he has failed —and 
it is failure in relation to Craig, Appia, Urban, Jones, and not to 
Unitt and Wickes or Ernest Gros—is in a lack of thoroughgoing 
experience of the new method and its possibilities. He makes the 
mistake every now and then of painting some detail in the old 
perspective. And while he has recognized the possibilities of 
a forestage, portals, and draped instead of stretched canvas, he 
has worked out his inner frame a bit unfortunately. It is too 
small for some of the scenes behind it; and in the draperies of 
which it is made it lacks the solidity proper to its struétural 
purpose. 

It would be possible to say, too, that some of Mr. Paus’s color, 
especially his greens, lavenders, and blues, is a bit “plushy.” 
But so isthe play. Zhe Betrotha/ is full of “furbearing sentences” 
on love. It has a rich nap of drawing-room mysticism. It is 
well supplied with soft spots to sink into and ruminate on the not- 
too-violent phases of ‘modern thought.”” Without the virtues of 
The Blue Bird as extravaganza, The Betrothal makes Tyltyl’s 
search for a mate a self-conscious exercise in eugenic phantasy. 
Excellent a¢ting does much for the piece; but the slow tempo 
of the whole adds quilting to the plush. 
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Far otherwise, Redemption. In spite of a few inferior imper- 
sonations, Arthur Hopkins’s version of Tolstoi’s famous Living 
Corpse is the finest and most significant thing of the American 
theatre. As a play it is rich with human understanding wrung 
simply and dire¢tly from a dozen episodes. Tolstoi has thought- 
lessly scrapped Pinero and Clayton Hamilton. He is merely 
intent on the essence of character. In the process he has opened 
up new possibilities in the conveyance of mood and charaéter 
and situation. 

Excellent as this is, Arthur Hopkins and Robert E. Jones 
have done as well in seizing these possibilities. The settings are 
simple, suggestive, beautiful. They are economical in means and 
in money. They are prodigal in spiritual coin. The atmosphere 
of lights and movement that they create about the extraordinarily 
vivid and tortured performance of John Barrymore marks high 
water in American produétion. The next step for Hopkins, for 
Jones and for Barrymore is a true repertory theatre. The box- 
office verdiét on Redemption, and on Walter Hampden's oc- 
casional matinees of Hamlet next door, ought to be sign enough 
of the future of such an art theatre if—for once—it made its 
appearance under really first-rate management. 


Oe 


A Note on Style 


“Style is the aim and keynote of the art of production. It seeks to 
divorce the theatre from nature, to make of the stage no longer a 
‘mirror’ but a distinct realm of art, with its own independent rules 
and life. It is generally attained by simplification and elimina- 
tion, presenting oniy the essence of the drama in hand and even 
this essence further unified by dominant ‘motifs’—in scene or light 
or manner of performance—till a work of pure theatric imagination, 
of creation, not representation, results." —SAMUEL A. ELIOT JR., in 
the Preface to Little Theatre Classics. 











Edmond Rostand: An Appreciation 


By Barrett H. Crarx 


Tue death of Edmond Rostand signifies something more than the 
loss of a poet and dramatist of distin¢étion; I am sure that to many 
of us it means a loss of a more personal nature. Rostand was not 
a writer of the self-effacing sort; he was a personality familiar to 
the whole world. For over twenty years his career was shrewdly 
and on the whole well exploited through the press, and his home 
and family, his habits and dress, were made known with unfailing 
regularity. His picturesque home, perched in the foot-hills of the 
Pyrenees, his flower-beds and rich gardens, were a fitting back- 
ground for the existence of such a poet. There grew up about 
him in the public consciousness an almost legendary romance. 

The performance of Cyrano de Bergerac in 1897 spread Ro- 
stand’s fame to the corners of the earth. Before that time, he had 
written only four or five comparatively unimportant romantic 
plays, and I doubt whether Les Romanesques and La Princesse 
Lointaine would have enjoyed their present popularity had it 
not been for Cyrano. 

Cyrano touched a chord in the heart of humanity; there was 
something universally appealing in that figure which seemed to 
embody all that was chivalrous and romantic in the French 
character. The celebrity of the play was due to neither the 
poetry nor the theatrical skill, but to the character of the cen- 
tral figure. The very magnificence and bravado of the man is 
disarming, his splendid indifference to the material world is cap- 
tivating. Cyrano is the embodiment of our repressed ideals, 
those foolish ideals that we all cherish; Cyrano is our hero. 

In L’ Aiglon, which was produced three years later, the poet's 
“hero”’ is a pathetic weakling; his noble aspirations alone save 
him from contempt. Indeed he is no hero at all. The Duc de 
Reichstadt evokes nothing but pity, and perhaps a sense of the 
tragedy of his father, Napoleon. JL’ Azg/on lacks the sustained 
vigor and nonchalant freedom of the earlier play. It is a great 
failure. 

Rostand, the féted, the successful, the famous—and the young- 
est member of the French Academy—was one of those rare 
spirits who seem untouched by the advances of managers and 
the temptations of publishers. It was ten years before he offered 
his next play to the world, and the poems he wrote in the mean- 
while might be colleéted between the covers of a thin volume. 
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Back in the early years of the new century it was whispered 
that Rostand was at work on a new play. Two or three years 
later it was given out that the play was to be called Chantecler, 
the characters in which were to be the inhabitants of a barnyard. 
Coquelin, who created the role of Cyrano, was to interpret 
Chantecler, the cock. When the play was announced to be near 
completion Coquelin died, and the poet set to work revising 
his text. Lucien Guitry was seleéted eventually as the only 
other aétor capable of playing the part, and Chantecler was 
formally announced for production. But once again the per- 
formances were postponed: various reasons were offered, until 
press and public, wearied with waiting and eternal excuses, 
waxed impatient. 

I well remember an ironical attack on Rostand, appearing in 
one of the Paris newspapers a few months before the premiére. 
The writer offered with profuse details what purported to be an 
interview with M. Rostand, who was described as refusing to 
allow his script to go to the manager until he had correéted the 
punétuation of two lines, a task which required a month's time. 

Chantecler was at last performed at the Porte Saint-Martin in 
the winter of 1910. The expectations aroused by years of news- 
paper comment were bound to be dashed by the actual perform- 
ance. Chantecler was, moreover, declared by the public and by 
most of the critics as too labored, too clever, and not a little 
obscure. That this poetic satire failed to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the puplic—even of the French public, to whom it was particu- 
larly addressed—is hardly surprising. I am inclined to think that 
Rostand spent too much time over it, and I should not wonder 
at learning that the first draft of the play, if there was one, 1s 
fresher and more spontaneous than the finished produét. It is 
too replete with double and triple meanings, recondite allusions, 
involved and fantastic passages. It is too obiviously the result 
of close thinking and long reflection. And yet it is full of a 
striking and pervading beauty, a beauty of language and of form, 
a beauty of thought and of sentiment. It is spiritually more 
profound than either Cyrano de Bergerac or L’ Aiglon. But spir- 
itual beauty and felicity of expression are not in themselves suf- 
ficient to save a play or to render it a lasting joy to the world. 
Chantecler may be read in the days to come, but it will never 
occupy the same place in the estimation of the world as Cyrano. 
Cyrano is youth and romance, and Cyrano may well last as long 
as there are lovers of that France that gave birth to D’Artagnan 
and his companions. 
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In the rather conventional world of the modern theatre, 
peopled by the set types of our rigid society and set within the 
framework of the modern play, Rostand’s art is unique. Rostand 
was a noble exception. He kept aloof for the most part from 
the traditions, good and evil, of the theatre of his day; by so 
doing, he preserved a free spirit that dallied in the realms of 
gold, a spirit which extended beyond the frontiers of his own 
land, bringing that land closer to the hearts of the rest of the 
world. 

And that is the reason, I think, why Rostand occupies a 
secure place in the hearts of everyone to whom romance is not 
yet dead. 


Oe 


About the Modern Theatre 


“And all our experiences tend to the same object, which is-—well— 
can I confess it to you without making you smile?—total renewing 
of the dramatic art, in the interpretation, in the scenic presentation, 
in the drama itself. Yes I dare to say it—in the life of the modern 
theatre, there ts nothing living, nothing true, nothing authentic. J 
dare to say thai as yet there is no such thing as the modern theatre, 
for everything there is false, vicious, lying. From top to bottom, it 
is an affectation, pure and simple. There have been three or four 
great dramatic epochs in human history. The modern epoch has not 
yet produced its form. Everyone talks of a rebirth. But no one, to 
my knowledge, has had the courage or the genius to work efficaciously 
for it, beginning by the beginning. 

“Why? Because everyone allows himself to be corrupted by per- 
sonal ambition and necessity of immediate success. It ts easy to as- 
tonish and to beget a reputation for originality with gaudy and 
ephemeral theories; what is really difficult is patience, continued ef- 
fort, self-cacrifice, to work obscurely, to construct slowly. And this 
alone bears fruit. It is easy to undermine the traditions of the past. 
What ts difficult ts to create a new tradition, a school, a style, some- 
thing which has the right to live, and which can be continued. The 
essential thing ts to be able to put aside egoism, to give oneself with- 
out hope of recompense, to get rid of the idea of success. In a word, 
one must have invincible faith, as well as the sense of community 
in work.”’—JACQUES COPEAU in an address before the New York 
Drama League. 
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Le Theatre du Vieux Colombier 
By Samuet A. Exior Jr. 


WHEN in a recent article I ventured to call Le Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier ‘‘the most artistic theatre in the United 
States,"’ I did so on the basis of its first four productions merely. 
The enthusiasm engendered by the opening performance and 
maintained through the productions of Moliére, Mérimée, De 
Musset, and Shakespeare which followed was greater than that 
aroused in former years by the Irish Players or by Granville 
Barker's first produétion at Wallack’s, and almost equal to that 
inspired by Sumurun, in the breasts of the few whose emotional 
interest in the art of the theatre was not secondary to their 
intelleétual interest in the drama. 

To the latter, the French Theatre is a new shrine only if they 
can understand the language; and few indeed among the many 
highbrows who read French plays with zest can follow them at 
ease upon the stage. The writer is of the majority in this, and 
hence is quite unable to criticize Mr. Copeau’s first season from 
a literary or dramatic point of view, or to discuss the finer points 
of aéting. He recognized merely the smoothness and precision 
of the company’s voices and enunciation, parallel to their extra- 
ordinary featness and beauty of rhythmic aétion. 

The latter quality was one of the predominant revelations of 
the wonderful opening performance. Les Fourberies de Scapin 
was played with a physical dexterity and fleetness turned art 
that was unmatched in the memory of most lovers of the new 
theatre. The simple, clear stage, open to its white-washed back 
wall, with the big Elizabethan-looking balcony and no wings (pale 
gray curtains along the side-walls of the stage serving to conceal 
the aétors), and the deftly imagined combination of platforms 
and steps in the middle, formed an ideal background for the 
agile, piéturesque farce so swiftly, exaétly, theatrically played. 
One felt an unbroken theatric tradition—from Greek New 
Comedy, through Terence’s Phormio, to the Italian Renaissance 
commedie, and so to Moliére, remembering his provincial, hap- 
hazard stage experiences and spinning a comedy of intrigue and 
rascality that should require nothing but a platform and a few 
“hand props”’ for its effective a€ting. How the Comédie stages 
this farce is not known to me; but I wager ’tis not as Copeau. 
The freshness, the trail-blazing sty/e scarcely aware of proscenium 
arch or footlights or any other barrier between spe¢tator and 
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stage-play — with which he presented it as a lively, colorful, 
laughable show with never a suggestion of representing it as a 
French or Roman or any other kind of “transcript from life,” 
was a new revelation of the infectious, entrancing power of the 
pure art of the theatre. 

The second Moliére produétion, La /Jalousie du Barbouille, 
genuinely from Moliére’s ‘‘strolling”’ period, Italianate, obvious, 
slight, but primevally comical, was another success for frankly 
theatrical staging, another proof of Copeau’s incomparable flair 
for the truly theatric, the independent, quintessential art of the 
non-literary drama. Accompanying it, was Prosper-Mérimée’s 
Peruvian fantasy, Le Cavroche du Saint Sacrament, primarily a 
chara¢ter-study of courtesan and gouty governor, enchantingly 
aéted by the two protagonists and even more enchantingly 
staged, again without any effort to “represent” but with clear 
and successful endeavor to suggest—to project the glamor of 
tropical gold and green, the heat, the splendor, the sensual ex- 
uberance,—and to smite the eye with the aétress’ gorgeous cos- 
tume, pictorially the climax of the evening. In De Musset’s Bar- 
berine, the third production, equally beautiful and theatric effects 
were attained. Thin, prolix, second-hand as the play seems, the 
visual charm of the simple scenes and costumes, the vocal melodies 
and romantic grace of the playing, kept the performance interest- 
ing. In spite of two modern little plays which meant nothing to 
the writer, Copeau’s repertory seemed by this time the most ar- 
tistic and enlightening, to his limited knowledge, in the country. 

The fourth produétion was the ambitious and long-awaited 
Nutt des Rois—Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; and this, of course, 
the writer understood with brain as well as sense, and can criti- 
cize in more detail. To interpret world classics in terms of 
national taste and tradition is a fascinating task for any artist of 
the theatre. New York had lately seem a German Shakespeare 
at the Irving Place Theatre, and the English Shakespeare of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s productions, and now to them was added a 
French 7welfth Night; very far removed from either. Related 
to the German in its preference for scenic simplicity and its 
reversion to Shakespeare’s own theatric conventions, it was, in 
all matters of the spirit within the garb, the very contrary of the 
Germans’ robust and sanguine Shakespeare. Nor was it English : 
rather far closer to the American delight in speed and grace than 
to the heavy humor of England’s classic tradition. The native 
genius of Shakespeare is indeed distant from the habits of French 
appreciation. One can imagine Cortolanus in the style of Cor- 
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neille and King Richard // in the manner of Racine, and, with 
a stretch, 7he Merry Wives rewritten by Moliére. Love's Labour’ s 
Lost and Al/’s Well might receive more favor on the French 
stage than on our own. But there the catalog ends. The north- 
ern tragedies and still more our dear “high comedies” lie quite 
outside the French tradition. But it was one of these latter that 
Copeau produced, with such illuminating consequences. 

The produ¢ton was, of course, an artistic unit, permeated with 
Copeau’s precise and agile personality ; but to the Shakespearean 
student it seemed unbalanced, because the romantic part of the 
story was beautifully and illusively pronounced while the comic 
parts were slighted with an alien, unconvincing bashfulness. The 
play was given uncut (French being so fleet on the tongue) and 
in Shakespeare’s own order of .scenes, which much enhanced 
Sebastian's importance. As a result the most poignant, new 
and happy thrill of the production was felt at Sebastian’s final 
entrance and amazed reunion with his sister. But at that very 
moment was also revealed the most prominent fault in the per- 
formance, for brother and sister stood the width of the stage 
apart, not even approaching each other with their questions and 
proofs, and incredibly (in two so young) not falling on each 
other’s necks in ecstasy at the recovery! Their rapture was re- 
strained, made artificial—and the great moment passed. And 
this over-refinement of restraint was what watered the blood of 
the comic scenes throughout, and left an unShakespearean taste 
of mere theatric mummery in one’s mouth at the end. 

Sir Toby, English body and soul, was made French. That 
was understandable; it was even interesting, with hints of 
Rabelais. Fabian was French, and imparted a nimble verve to 
his small part that no English or German player could simulate. 
But Malvolio, the Puritan, was, alas, also French—and a mere 
buffoon, no more no less. Clad in gray instead of black, he lacked 
authority. Wanting height, he wanted dignity. Without serious- 
ness, he lost the satiric austerity that props and makes believable 
the steward’s supreme self-love. His wrath seemed pretense, his 
ambition mere flightiness, his humiliation cruel trickery on one 
too witless to prote¢t himself. There was no confli¢ét betwixt 
him and Sir Toby, therefore no dramatic spine to the comic plot. 
Frangois Gournac is a truly excellent a¢tor, and had a clear, 
roundbodied chara¢terization in mind; but it was a thin, grayish, 
essentially farcical characterization, without the meat of Shake- 
speare’s respectful satire. Is the Puritan too remote a conception 
for the French? 
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The same feebleness distinguished Louis Jouvet’s Sir Andrew. 
Jouvet, too, is a first-rate character actor, and he has developed 
a familiar but amusing presentation of the silly ass. But there 
was no profundity to his silliness, none of those glimpses into 
the inane gulfs within us that some great Shakespearean come- 
dians have granted us. His face was merely vacant, not that 
picture of what might be called the Platonic dea of a Fool 
which some Sir Andrews have painted. Feste, too, was a mere 
tenor of a jester, without wisdom. The result was a superficial 
‘“‘feel’’ to all the comic scenes, almost painful to the illusioned 
lover of Twelfth Night. 

The mechanics of the staging, ingenious though they were, 
only enhanced this impression of unsubstantiality. At the rear 
of the stage, on pillars, in the true Elizabethan style, was that 
nice, decorative balcony. But what for? It was hardly used at 
all, and then only, as a rule, to show charaéters who came down 
(sometimes keeping the stage waiting) before commencing to 
aét. Should not Malvolio discover the letter up on that balcony? 
Or, better, should he not be spied on thence, where the audience's 
grace must not incessantly be asked to overlook the certainty 
of Malvolio’s hearing and seeing his tormentors? And when 
Olivia first woos and entrances Sebastian, should not the lad 
climb passionately up the trellis and embrace her there aloft? 
A balcony should be an asset to the aétor, not merely to the 
scenic artist. 

To this want of stage-dire¢tor’s resourcefulness to match stage- 
architeét’s ingenuity, add a curious want of consistency in locale 
—so that the permanent set which usually represented Olivia's 
Courtyard became once (and only once) in a twinkling Orsino’s 
Court—and a still stranger failure to perceive artistic incon- 
sistencies like Antonio’s ugly green coat in an otherwise well- 
costumed produétion, and the two knights’ frail little Japanese 
lanterns lighting them when they were carousing robustiously, — 
and the disappointment many theatre-lovers felt at the Vieux 
Colombier’s sole excursion into non-French drama may be 
forgiven. 

Romain Rolland has said that the French are the last people 
in the world to appreciate foreign classic drama; so it is not a 
matter for astonishment that the genius who recreates Moliére 
produced only an artificial, timid farcicality when he essayed 
Elizabethan fun. Reining in the exuberance of Sir Toby, he also 
toned down the free spontaneity of Sebastian, the wistful in- 
dignation of Antonio, and the basic sobriety of Malvolio. The 
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German producer turns romance into sentimentality and comedy 
into clowning ; ever emphasizing the strong, vital, theatric ele- 
ments of Shakespearean farce as Copeau has stressed those ele- 
ments of Moliére. The conservative English producer is grave, 
not to say reverent, whenever Shakespeare will permit him to 
be, and solemnly droll when he cannot be drolly solemn ; Shake- 
speare’s humor is bred in his blood and he can no longer wax 
noisy with it. But the French producer heightens and clarifies 
the romance with sheer beauty, while shrinking from the coarse- 
ness, turbulence, and intermittent profound insight, of the comic 
interludes. A shy, superficial, ¢iin/y-theatrical produétion is the 
most unShakespearean thing in the world, and this produétion 
of La Nuit des Rois was hardly more instinét with the stage 
vigor of Shakesperean comedy than De Musset’s Baréderine re- 
sembled Cymédeline. 

After these four productions, the writer's acquaintance with 
the Vieux Colombier grew less constant. The outstanding pro- 
duétions of 1918 were Copeau’s adaptation of Zhe Brothers Ka- 
ramazoff, and the final LZ’ Avare. I recall less vividly La Nouvelle 
Idole, a modern realistic play apparently well and simply done, but 
without sensuous appeal and therefore dark to me, and an amusing 
farce-comedy of about 1880 made bright by M. Jouvet’s repeti- 
tions of the word ‘“‘troubadour’’; and Moliére’s Amour Médecin 
done in the same vivid, rapid manner as the first two farces, but 
somehow making nobody laugh outright except at the vocal con- 
tortions of the doétors ; the plot and situations being, I suppose, 
too locally satirical and unfamiliar to evoke immediate risible re- 
sponse. L’ Avare also suffered, first in being a comedy of manners 
with a spun-out and most improbable plot, and second, like 
L’ Amour Médecin, in the remoteness of its milieu and satire 
from actuality in the consciousness of the audience. Asa French 
classic it was worth doing and well done, but Copeau has not 
tried Corneille and Racine, and some of Moliére’s more elaborate 
literary plays are almost as difficult as their tragedies to make 
actual before a modern audience. Plautus would carry better 
than Ben Jonson to-day, and Moliére in farce and intrigue is 
more immortal on the stage than Moliére in satire and chara¢ter- 
study — however the littéraires may protest. 

Les Fréres Karamazoff was the only “success,” in the popular 
understanding of the word, of the French Theatre's first season. 
It was of necessity very long and hence uneven, especially to 
one who could not follow the speeches. The third and fifth a¢ts 
are the triumphs that one remembers, separated by a very poor, 
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unillusive fourth aét. The play was of course representational, 
reproducing the world of the novel, and not a primarily or con- 
sistently theatric work of art; but the remarkable two-story 
setting of the Karamazoff house, the mightily effective use of the 
stairs, the dusky atmosphere and lighting, and the glorious a¢ting 
of Gournac, Jouvet, and Copeau himself, contributed to create 
a unique and powerful theatrical effeét. Thus may be seen how 
a genuine artist of the theatre can translate even a Russian novel 
into terms of the stage, making it both illusive with its own liter- 
ary atmosphere and puissance, and also striking as a spectacle, 
an enthralling drama. 

It is, however, in the domain of “ pure theatre’ that Copeau’s 
special province lies and the French Theatre’s greatest influence 
must be felt. Almost alone among extant theaters in this coun- 
try, the Vieux Colombier is pioneering and experimenting with 
a definite goal in mind. That goal, I suppose, is broadly the 
elaboration of a new theatre and the evocation of a new drama: 
more especially the popularization of a simplified, stylized, ‘ pre- 
sentational”’ method of staging, and the encouragement of play- 
wrights who wish to create for such a stage. 

Except the classics (written for a “presentational” theatre) 
there is almost no drama suited to exemplifications of the new 
art of the theater at hand,—and classics (especially, perhaps, 
French classics) are often too profoundly out of touch with our 
lives to serve in popular:zing the presentational method. A new, 
imaginative or scrupulously selective and theatric drama must be 
brought into being. The naturalistic, psychological school is near 
to death, in Schnitzler and Shaw, and the new method of poetic, 
theatric realism is barely awake in such strange plays as Clau- 
del’s L’Echange, and some of Andreyev, while Verhaeren and 
Hofmannsthal and Benelli breathe their individual, modern pas- 
sions into classic forms. Somewhere will come a synthesis of 
the two currents, in some sturdier Synge. If he writes French, 
Copeau is ready for him. If he is American, we in Copeau’s 
footsteps must get ready and prepare our theatres to “present” 
vividly, simply, with style and with art. So Le Theatre du 
Vieux Colombier is not merely the most artistic theatre now in 
the United States; it is potentially the forebear of many Eng- 
lish-speaking theatres inspired with the same purposes, directed 
(we can only hope with equal genius) toward the same ultimate 


goal. 
a 







































Four Stage Designs by John Wenger. 


Above is the original sketch for the setting of E/f- 


jency as produced by the Greenwich Village Players. 











A three-panel screen painted by John Wenger as part 
of a stage setting. The coloring of the original is nota- 
bly rich, the screen being designed to provide the one in- 
tense color note in a scene otherwise neutral in coloring. 











A garden scene designed by John Wenger. 

















John Wenger is a Russian artist who has been in America 
several years. His experience as a stage designer in this 
country has been largely in the little theatres — particularly 
with the East-West Players and the Greenwich Village 
layers. Recently, however, he was commissioned to 
design the settings for Petrushka, to be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in February. He has also 
been carrying on interesting experiments with sets and 
colored lights, in ‘‘scenic interludes’’ at the Rivoli 
Theatre, New York. The design shown above is 
typical of the imaginative quality and bigness of 
conception which characterize most of his work. 











Instead of a Theatre 
By W. B. Yeats 


A coupe of years ago I was sitting in my stall at the Court 
Theatre in London watching one of my own plays, 7he King’s 
Threshold. In front of me were three people, seemingly a hus- 
band and wife and a woman friend. The husband was bored; 
he yawned and stretched himself and shifted in his seat as I 
watched him with distress. I was inclined to be angry, but re- 
minded myself that music, where there are no satisfying audible 
words, bores me as much, for I have no ear, or only a very 
primitive one. Presently, when the little princesses came upon 
the stage in their red clothes, the woman friend, who had seemed 
also a little bored, said, ‘They do things very well,’’ and became 
attentive. The distinguished painter who had designed the 
clothes at any rate was able to interest her. The wife, who had 
sat motionless from the first, said, when the curtain had fallen 
and the applause—was it politeness or enthusiasm?—had come 
to an end, “‘I would not have missed it for the world.’”’ She was 
perhaps a reader of my poetry, who had persuaded the others to 
come, and she had found a pleasure in the combination of words 
and speech—a pleasure the book did not give her. Yet when 
I think of my play I do not call her to the mind’s eye, or even 
her friend who found the long red gloves of the little princesses 
amusing, but always that bored man. And the worst of it is 
that I could not pay my players, or the seamstress, or the owner 
of the building, unless I could draw to my plays those who pre- 
fer light amusement, or who have no ear for verse and literature, 
and fortunately they are all very polite. 

Being sensitive, and not knowing how to escape the chance 
of sitting behind the wrong people, I have begun to shrink 
from sending my muses where they are but half welcome, and 
even in Dublin, where the pit has a liking for poetry, I have 
no longer the appetite to carry me through the daily rehearsals. 
Yet I need a theatre. I believe myself to be a dramatist; I de- 
sire to show events and not merely to tell of them; two of 
my best friends were won for me by my plays; and I| seem to 
myself most alive at the moment when a roomfull of people 
have the one lofty emotion. My blunder has been that I did 
not discover in my youth that my theatre must be the ancient 
theatre made by unrolling a carpet, or marking out a place 
with a stick, or setting a screen against a wall. Certainly those 
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who care for my kind of poetry must be numerous enough, 
if I can bring them together, to pay half a dozen players who 
can bring all their properties in a cab and perform in their 
leisure moments. 

I have found my first model—and in literature if we would not 
be parvenus we must have a model—in the ‘“‘NO” stage of 
aristocratic Japan. I have described in the introduétion to Mr. 
Pound’s Certain Noble Plays of Japan (Cuala Press) what had 
seemed to me important on that most subtle stage. I do not 
think of my discovery as mere economy. It has been a great gain 
to get rid of scenery and substitute for a crude landscape painted 
upon canvas three performers who, sitting against a screen 
covered with some one unchangeable pattern, or against the wall 
of a room, describe landscape or event, and accompany move- 
ment with drum or gong, or deepen the emotion of the words 
with zither or flute. Painted scenery, after all, is unnecessary to 
my friends and to myself, for our imagination, kept living by the 
arts, can imagine a mountain covered with thorn-trees in a 
drawing-room without any great trouble, and we have many 
quarrels with even the best scene-painting. Then, too, the 
masks forced upon us by the absence of any special lighting and 
by the nearness of the audience, who surrounded the players 
upon three sides, do not seem to us eccentric. We are accus- 
tomed to faces of bronze and of marble, and what could be 
more suitable than that Cuchulain, let us say, a half-supernatural 
legendary person, should show to us a face not made before the 
looking-glass by some leading player—there, too, we have many 
quarrels—but moulded by some distinguished artist? We are a 
learned people, and we remember how the Roman Theatre, when 
it became more intellectual, abandoned “make-up” and used 
the mask instead, and that the most famous artists of Japan 
modelled masks that are still in use after hundreds of years. It 
would be a stirring adventure for a poet and an artist working 
together to create once more heroic or grotesque types that, 
keeping always an appropriate distance from life, would seem 
images of those profound emotions that exist only in solitude 
and in silence. Nor has anyone told me after a performance 
that they have missed a changing facial expression, for the mask 
seems to change with the light that falls upon it, and besides, 
the poetical and tragic art, as every producer knows, is mainly 
in those movements that are of the entire body. + 

At the Hawk's Well was performed for the first time in April 
1916 in a friend’s drawing-room, and only those who cared for 
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literature were invited. It was played upon the floor, and the 
players came in by the same door as the audience, and the audience 
and the players and I myself were pleased. A few days later it was 
revived in Lady Islington’s big drawing-room in Chesterfield Gar- 
dens, for the benefit of a war charity. There was a platform jutting 
out from the wall, and some three hundred fashionable people, 
including Queen Alexandra, were round the platform on three 
sides, and once more my muses were but half welcome. I re- 
member, however, with a little pleasure, that we found a news- 
paper photographer planting his camera in a dressing-room 
and explained to him that as fifty people could pay our ex- 
penses we did not invite the Press, and that flashlight pho- 
tographs were not desirable for their own sake. He was in- 
credulous and persistent, and it was nearly ten minutes before 
Dulac persuaded him to go away. What a relief, after dire¢ting 
a theatre so many years—for I am one of the two direétors of 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin—to think no more of piétures, 
unless Dulac or some other distinguished man has made them, 
and not at all of those paragraphs which are written by young 
men, perhaps themselves intelligent, who must applaud the com- 
mon taste or starve. 

Perhaps I shall turn to something else now that our Japanese 
dancer Ito, whose minute intensity of movement in the dance of 
the Hawk so well suited our small room and private art, has 
been hired by a New York theatre, or perhaps I shall find an- 
other dancer. I am certain, however, that whether I grow tired 
or not—and one does grow tired of always quarrying the stone 
for one’s statue—I have found out the only way the subtler forms 
of literature can find dramatic expression. Shakespeare’s art 
was public—now resounding and declamatory, now lyrical and 
subtle, but always public; because poetry was a part of the 
general life of his people, who had been trained by the church 
to listen to difficult words and sang, instead of the songs of the 
music-halls, many songs that are still beautiful. A man who 
had sung “Barbara Allan” in his own house would not, as I 
have heard the gallery at the Lyceum Theatre, receive the love- 
speeches of Juliet with an ironical chirruping. We must rec- 
ognize the change as the painters did when, finding no longer 
palaces and churches to decorate, they made framed pictures to 
hang upon a wall. Whatever we lost in mass and in power we 
should discover in elegance and in subtlety. Our lyrical and 
our narrative poetry alike have used their freedom and ap- 
proached nearer, as Pater said all the arts would if they were 
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able, to ‘‘the condition of music,” and if our modern poetical 
drama has failed it is mainly because, always dominated by the 
example of Shakespeare, it would restore an irrevocable past. 





EDITOR’s NoTE.—We are reprinting this suggestive essay by W. B. Yeats 
by courteous permission of the editors of 70-day, London, and of Harper's 
Bazar, New York. 


Sketches of Oriental Theatres 


By Hermann Rosse 


INTRODUCTIONS to the host, food and talking in the porch, a ten- 
foot screen and a lamp, wrought like a phcenix, the rippling 
singing touching music of the gamelan band. Against the screen, 
leather dolls of precious colors and gold, throw their shadows. 
Scene on scene of legend and epic are a¢ted on that screen, 
while everyone moves irreverently. These Chinese do not care. 

Beyond are the rows of eager faces. Uninvited outside in the 
night, under the stars, a glimpse of Javanese, eagerly watching, 
patiently squatting. Masses of people living, in dreams, the 
greatness of the hero ages of their ancestors, of Yacatra, the 
vanquished. 

1A) 

In the island of Java there is a theatre similiar in aim and 
methods to the Japanese N6, and like the Japanese and Chinese 
theatre, the Javanese ‘‘Wajang Wong,’’ as it is called, has a his- 
tory closely related to that of the marionette, leather abstra¢tions 
of sculptured marionettes being emulated.in costume and ges- 
ture by princes of the blood. 

All Mohammedan countries have their shadow-plays, and the 
Javanese have developed a shade theatre of unique charaéter. 
The marionettes, puppets wonderfully carved and colored to 
represent Hindoo gods and goddesses, monsters, heroes and 
demigods, were translated into cut leather figures, gradually 
transformed into abstractions of human form, to satisfy the new 
creed. In turn these marionettes have influenced the ordinary 
stage, with the most amazing results. 

The master of ceremony, the man behind the puppets, comes 
nearer to the ideal stage dire€tor than anyone in the theatre to- 
day. Not only does he improvise as well as recite the plays, he 
also fashions his marionettes, direéts the orchestra and moves the 
figures during the performance. No wonder that the Javanese 
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regard him as a semi-magician. The only part which he only 
direéts, and does not aétually create, is the ceremonial dance at 
the beginning of each performance, aéted by some dancing girls 
in old Javanese dress. 

In the human theatre, the better performances are acted by 
men only. Like the shadow-theatre produC¢tions, these also take 
the nature of a festival, the actors in costume and gesture imitating 
the impersonal movements of the even more popular marionettes. 

Imagine a group of members of the royal family of one of 
those Javanese states, especially trained for the purpose, acting 
wonderful legends in marionette fashion, with cadenced move- 
ments arranging themselves in ballet-like groupings, and you get 
some idea of the beauty of these performances. 

The plays of the Wajang are all as old as our race. Scenes 
from the Maha-Bharata or Ramayana form the main theme, only 
the jokes adding some modern touches. 

Where the N6 cycle lasts at most about eight hours, the 
Wajang stretches itself sometimes through weeks, incidents of 
various mood being acted in series. 

The backbone of the artistic effeét of these performances is 
successful grouping, but periods of almost immobility during 
long convefsations change with those of violent aétion in the 
symbolic fights, which often are most beautifully balanced pieces 
of aéting. I have seen Ardjuna stand like a statue for at least 
five minutes, his godlike tiara and pierced wings shining in the 
light, in striking contrast with his brightly painted skin, his bow 
bent, his arrow pointed at the monster, seemingly powerless, 
his fierceness unavailing against the ice-like self-possession of the 
hero. The latter stood only partly turned, always in the same 
pose, his attendants waiting, like statues of bronze, while the or- 


- chestra screamed out in one of the wildest war tunes. Some of 


the actors are painted, there being a conventional grime for most 
chara¢iers, and some dancers wear masks of beautiful colors. There 
are curious monsters and the most symbolic stage properties—or 
property, I could almost say, for hardly ever is there more than 
one grandly elaborated piece of scenery. Shaped like a leaf, it 
takes the center of the stage and a¢ts for everything,—a moun- 
tain, a tree, and so forth, as directed by the play. 

The Wajang Wong is generally acted in the open air with the 
accompaniment of chime bands and Indian violins. The aétors 
are stripped to the waist in old Hindoo fashion. With their 
wings of gold leather and beautiful batik skirts and silken scarfs, 
they really do resemble gods of old and half-human princesses. 
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In movement and costume this type of drama is nobly con- 
ventionalized; so much so, even, that it is tolerated by the faith, 
which prohibits all sembling of things under the water, in the 
air, or on the earth. 

The ruins of the Indian Empire reflect in the costumes of the 
Wajang Wong. In these movements, language, music, lives the 
soul of ancient India. A formalism tempered by vital indige- 
nous artistry, transformed into something wonderfully beautiful 
through the attempt to conform with the Mohammedan creed. 

It is aristocratic art produced by aétors of royal blood for the 
people, thousands watching each performance. 

It is old, very old, this aristocratic art. But it is vital because 
it is understood; also it is beautiful. It even is wonderful in its 
commercial imitations run by the Chinese speculator on a box- 
office-receipt basis. 

a 

By far the most elaborately equipped type of theatre in Japan 
is the popular Shibai or Kabuki. Of this theatre, as of all 
oriental drama, it has been said that it began with two women 
dancing in imitation of sacred marionettes. A reminiscence of 
its prototype may then be found in the way the actors, now al- 
most exclusively men, dance at the beginning of each per- 
formance. It is far more elaborately equipped, this theatre of 
the people, with its revolving stage, its circus paraphernalia, its 
flower walks, its flowing batikked curtain advertisements, its 
black-dominoed stagehands and its half-hidden choirs and or- 
chestra, than the NO theatre, which has no scenery, the choir 
giving poetic descriptions of the setting. Instead of the N6’s de- 
scriptions of scenery of travel, the travelling in the Kabuki theatre 
is actually shown. The character moves over the circular re- 
volving stage, which slowly turns, while the actor mounts the 
practicable mountains thereon. We see him walk and walk, 
ending by spreading his perambulation over the flower walks, to 
return once more to the revolving stage, where, under cover of 
a tissue-paper snowstorm, the house of his destination has ap- 
peared between the hilis. All that saves such ingenuous tricks 
artistically is the styleful rendering; but that no doubt is much 
more evident to a foreigner than to a Japanese, who is versed 
in the particular, mannerism of the local style. Yet even to him 
the mounting must appear quite stylistic. 

Nearly all constructional parts are shown plainly. A gateway, 
for instance, simply stands on a base, the stagehands, dressed in 
black, are always in evidence, and so on. Nearly all interiors 
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are shown like the interiors in old manuscripts and tapestries, 
simply in section. As to backgrounds, etc., the Japanese deco- 
rator is no mean artist. 

The theatre is always equipped with a revolving stage, which is 
used as much on the principle of the chariot races in music halls 
as on the constructive principle of using this machinery for se- 
curing a quick succession of scenes. Of curtains there are many, 
and it is a charming sight to see them moved across the stage, 
one after the other, carrying advertisements in batik or tie and 
dye on white cotton. 

The auditorium of the Japanese theatre is wide in relation to 
its depth. It belongs to what might be called the intimate type 
of theatre—that is, there is a conscious attempt to mix actors 
and public. A curious effect, in the eyes of a westerner, is due 
to the relative height of gangways and seats. With us, of course, 
the top of the seat is higher than the gangway and lower again by 
the height of a seated person than the stage level. In Japan the 
gangways and stage floor are on the same level, the boxes with 
seats being sunk below the level by the height of a seated person. 

The theatre is devoid of unnecessary architectural items. Every- 
thing is simple, unostentatious wood construction. There is no 
enormous arch with permanent imitation drapery, for instance, as 
in our theatres. Instead there is a simple opening, wider than it is 
high, in about the same proportion as the available opening on our 
stages. The curtain is swung from the sides and is not raised and 
lowered, as with us. On each side there is a grilled compartment 
for the choir and band. There generally is a gallery. 

What strikes one first of all in the popular Japanese theatre is 
omnipresent style—in printing, in advertisement, in equipment of 
audience and mzse-en-scéne and acting. Not only is this demon- 
stration of style part of the traditions of feudal times, but it also 
is part of the everyday life of the masses, up-to-date and alive, a 
truly national style, like our medizval Gothic or our Rococo. 

The Kabuki theatre is the popular theatre, par excellence, but 
the N6 theatre and the story-teller’s theatre exist there, side by 
side. Musically aided by a simple wooden instrument, the story- 
teller’s sole accessory is his fan, his setting a pair of lanterns or two 
candles. Seated before a low table, he makes but few movements. 
In the story-teller’s art the appeal is almost wholly literary; in the 
Kabuki it is almost wholly spectacular. 


EpITOR’s NOTE:—This is the second and concluding installment of Sketches 
of Oriental Theatres. A series of impressions of European theatres, by Mr. 
Rosse, will appear in later issues. 
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Eurhythmics for the Theatre 
By Exizasetu S. ALLEN 


FOLLOWERS of commercial drama have said in criticism of the 
Little Theatre movement that, although it has encouraged and 
stimulated experiments in play-writing, and has brought artistry 
and stylization to the setting of these plays, it has fallen far below 
the standards and has added nothing to the ideals of the pro- 
fessional theatre in the field of aéting. One cannot excuse this 
lack by saying that unpaid aétors can never be systematically 
trained. Amateurs who find time for stage work have often tried 
in vain to train themselves for the work they love. No method 
whatever is offered them except a few casual rehearsals, and 
performances where they face a sympathetic audience three or 
four times a month. 

It has been left for the more progressive ‘regular’ dire¢tors, 
such as Arthur Hopkins, Stuart Walker, and Winthrop Ames, 
to push ahead the ideals of produétion with the most pliable 
‘regular’ a¢tors they could find. Professional and amateur thea- 
tres are alike in this: their dramatic schools are kindergartens; 
they demand no grace and meaning of movement either for in- 
dividuals or for groups. 

And yet in America, during the last decade, the vibrations of a 
new art touching on this field have been felt through the world 
of culture. I mean the natural dance in its various forms in- 
digenous here—of Isadora Duncan, Florence Fleming Noyes, 
and the many other exponents of interpretative dance. Rhythmics 
of this kind have aimed, it is true, rather toward the dance 
spectacle than the theatre itself,—that is so far the peculiarity of 
the American manner. But back of its various manifestations 
moves the spirit of a new idea: the development of bodily con- 
trol through rhythm, uniting for the purposes of self-expression 
the three channels of personality—mind, will, and body. 

The Jaques-Dalcroze system differs from these others in being 
a preparation for dance schools themselves, as well as for other 
arts of expression. The Eurhythmic School was born in French 
Switzerland, home of art; made available by Germany, expert 
in system; and advertised by England. In 1915 Miss Suzanna 
Ferriere, a pupil of Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze; brought it to 
New York. There remains for America to use it. 

The methods of the School are scientifically based on musical 
rhythm. Emil Jaques-Dalcroze was himself a musician and 
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professor of Harmony at the Geneva Conservatoire. Like 
many other teachers he found a general lack of rhythmic and 
time-sense in his pupils, which seemed to him the salient 
cause of their lack of inspiration. In trying to develop this sense 
in his pupils, he discovered that bodily rea¢étion naturally follows 
a sensitivity to rhythm. In the method of the conduétor, who 
translates written notes through his body into direéted sound, 
lies the seed of Eurhythmics. But here the exponent leads, not a 
corps of musicians, but the parts of his own body into harmony. 
No special bodily grace is needed; no dance forms are taught. 
The pupil is simply freed from the bondage of physical repression 
by being taught to use his body as he would use his voice. 
Gradually the subconscious rhythmic sense of the artist asserts 
itself naturally and simply. 

Always, artists find that to express what they create they 
must be trained in rhythmic movement, response to mental sug- 
gestion, and synthesis of parts. M. Dalcroze has explained this 
clearly in his essay* on Rhythm in Education: 

“The object of my method is, in the first instance, to create by 
the help of rhythm a rapid and regular current of communication 
between brain and body. . . .. It is a question of eliminating in 
every muscular movement, by the help of the will, the untimely 
intervention of muscles useless for the movement in question, 
and thus developing attention, consciousness and will-power. 
Next must be created an automatic technique for all those 
muscular movements that do not need the help of the conscious- 
ness, so that the latter may be reserved for those forms of ex- 
pression which are purely intelligent. Thanks to the coodrdi- 
nation of the nerve-centres, to the formation and development 
of the greatest possible number of motor habits, my method as- 
sures the freest possible play to subconscious expression. The 
creation in the organism of a rapid and easy means of communi- 
cation between thought and its means of expression by move- 
ments allows the personality free play, giving it character, strength, 
and life to an extraordinary degree.”’ 

The branch of the method called Rhythmic Gymnastics con- 
sists of two parts, united in practice—which may be called 
exercises of control and exercises of interpretation. For control, 
the pupil is taught time-beating and walking in response to 
commands of the teacher who plays the simple rhythms to be 


*Quotations are from 7he Eurhythmics of Jaques-Dalcroze, edited by 
M. E. Sadler: London, Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. 
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followed by the pupil. At a sudden command, without inter- 
ruption of the music, the pupils must change from backward to 
forward movements, from one time to another, or with synco- 
pation of one movement. Such exercises, which form the main 
part of Rhythmic Gymastics as taught in English and French 
schools, develop coordination of mind and body. 

In exercises of interpretation and plastic work, the rhythms 
played by the teacher are realized by the pupil with expression. 
Time is indicated by movements of the arms, and time values—.e. 
note duration—by movements of the feet and body. But within 
these motions, made possible by the control exercises just de- 
scribed, the pupil must also follow the shading of the music— 
the changes from staccato to legato, crescendos and dimuendos, 
accellerandos and ritenutos. 

The Conservatory at Geneva, where M. Dalcroze first taught, 
would not adopt his system. So in IgI1 he accepted the gift of 
a school at Hellerau, near Dresden, where he devoted his time 
to the training of Eurhythmic teachers. From this centre his 
idea spread over Europe. Several public exhibitions were given, 
a particularly successful experiment being the presentation of 
Gluck’s Orpheus with a rhythmic chorus. 

At the outbreak of war Jaques-Dalcroze, severing conneétions 
with Germany, moved his school back to Geneva. 

In Dresden, however, the seeds he had planted have taken 
permanent root in the opera-schools. The German artists were 
particularly interested in Eurhythmic training for lyric operas. 
They approach thus the ideal of Wagner—to unite music and 
gesture for expression of dramatic emotion. Sound, word-mean- 
ing and visible movement may be rhythmically synthesized in 
the grand choral effe¢ts which Wagner has conceived. As M. 
Dalcroze declares, ‘‘the absolute ignorance regarding plastic ex- 
pression which charaéterizes the lyric a¢étors of our time is a 
real profanation of scenic musical art. Not only are singers 
allowed to walk and gesticulate on the stage without paying any 
attention to the time, but also no shade of expression, dynamic 
or motor, of the orchestra, finds in their gesture adequate reali- 
zation.”’ This explains the agony artistic people feel who are 
forced not only to gaze at an operatic ‘hero’ whose physical 
form is repellent, but at a lusty chorus, as well, who wander on 
and off the stage like a flock of sheep, picturesque, perhaps, at j 
any static moment, but never rhythmically alive. : 

The theatre of poem-dramas is no less dependent upon rhythmic 
action. Poetry is closely akin to music and to dancing. Rhythm 
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binds them all. The beautiful group movements of the Florence 
Fleming Noyes dancers in the outdoor pageant Cafdan, running 
like a golden thread through the pattern of the spe¢tacle, rendered 
the poetic spiritualism which the symbol of the drama calls for. 

Like poetic plays, the new form evolved by Vachel Lindsay, 
which he calls the ‘poem game,” depends on the expression of 
verse rhythm through bodily action. Miss Eleanor Dougherty, 
who danced the Chinese Nightingale to the chanting of Mr. 
Lindsay, is herself a student of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 

Rhythm as a dramatic force acts directly on the most funda- 
mental emotions of mankind. It breathes through the compo- 
sition of a Whistler painting; it enlivens the form of a Rodin 
sculpture ; it vibrates through a musical air or the pose of a 
ballet premiére. Continuous rhythmic motion is as different 
from mere gesture as poetry is from prose. And although a real- 
istic modern play may need little poetry, the meaning even of 
such a work will be emphasized by rhythmic movement, even as 
prose becomes significant and vital when subtly cadenced. 

The thread of a rhythmic continuity may unite any group of 
actors for the realization of a dramatic piece. Such was the effect 
—of a remarkable emotional unity—made by the play Bushido, 
as produced by the Washington Square Players in 1916. Restraint, 
formalism, ritual, hiding tender humanity, was the theme of the 
play, consistently interpreted by the restrained and simple move- 
ments of the actors. This play was staged by M. Ito, a Japanese, 
and a graduate of the Dalcroze school in Hellerau. 

In France, progressive theatres have adopted a Rhythmic 
course for the training of actors. It has been found especially 
available for repertory theatres. At the 7hédtre Antoine, where 
realistic drama of the modern school is produced, Paulet 
Thévenaz, who is now a teacher at the New York Dalcroze school, 
trained the actors for several years. M. Thévenaz also taught 
members of the Russian Ballet during one season. But these 
dancers, stiffened as they were by the rigid exercises of their 
ballet training, could not be taught the simple reactions to 
rhythm, which are the bases of natural dance. Their idea of 
music has become that of a series of unconnected emphatic 
moments, into which their poses will fit. For the dance of the 
future, not of the past, rhythm is being discovered. 

It is to be hoped that Americans will not limit their interest in 
Eurhythmics to an application of it to education, as the English 
have for the most part done. Valuable work has, however, been 
done in this field by M. Tlacido de Montoliu, who was called 
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to work at the Bryn Mawr experimental school, a few years be- 
fore the founding of the New York branch of the Dalcroze 
Institute. M. de Montoliu and his wife have given several ex- 
hibitions themselves in New York. 

For his New York 7hédtre du Vieux Colombier, Jacques Co- 
peau procured a teacher of Eurhythmics. During the course of 
the busy program last winter the actors had little time for a sys- 
tematic study of this work, but the following summer, while the 
company prepared for its coming season’s activities at Mr. Otto 
Kahn’s estate at Morristown, N. J., they undertook a thorough 
and careful training. Already some of the aétors have studied 
individually. Lucien Weber, who played the clown of Twelfth 
Night with such grace and rhythm that his performance seemed 
a prolonged and various dance, is one of these. The Dalcroze 
teacher at the Theatre, Miss Jessmin Howarth, has been observ- 
ing rehearsals with an eye to gesture and physical interpretation. 
She says that M. Copeau, the director, has disciplined himself so 
perfectly in art that he instinctively coordinates mind, emotion, 
and gesture for the interpretation of a part. But often the actors 
try in vain to follow his direction. Though they may perfectly 
understand his idea, they have insufficient control of mind over 
body to translate this idea into synthesized motion. They can 
only imitate, then, the visual gesture. Again, a matter of 
physical inhibition may baffle the actor. Miss Howarth tells 
how one man who was supposed to be listening acutely to a con- 
versation on the other side of the stage, insisted on bending 
away from the action instead of toward it, thereby breaking the 
unity of the scene. When told to lean the other way he tried, 
but could only do so awkwardly. Instinct told him to bend away; 
he had to obey. But though he listened never so hard, he failed 
to convey the idea of listening. 

But French artists, who take their work more seriously than 
themselves, are always willing to strive together toward a given 
effect. In stage presentation Copeau tries to develop the action 
as a unified dramatic whole, rather than a series of incidents. 

Realistic drama is not the less art for being a transcription of 
life. The actors, then, should do something more than imitate 
life, and more than move gracefully about the stage ; they should 
cooperate together towards an effective rendering of the dra- 
matic theme in their bodies as well as their words. 

Needless to say, only a permanent company can consistently 
train their actors in Rhythmic Gymnastics. Such permanent 
companies the little theatres should provide. 




















































Drawings Illustrating the Spirit of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics.—The essence of eurhythmics is the ex- 
pression of musical feeling through movement, through 
bodily rhythm. It is impossible to illustrate this thoroughly 
in static pictures. But in the drawings on this and the next 
three pages, the spirit of rhythmic dance is remarkably 
suggested. We are indebted to M. Paulet Thévenaz of the 
New York School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics for mak- 
ing these drawings especially for Theatre Arts Magazine. 
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By Artruur Hopkins 


r Charaéters 
J “a LuKE Hazy, Moonshiner. 
j A REVENUE OFFICER. 

Scene: Hut of a moonshiner in the mountain wilds of North 
Carolina. Door back left. Window back right center. Old deal 
table right center. Kitchen chair at either side of table, not close 
to it. Old cupboard in left corner. Rude stone fireplace left side. 
On back wall near door is a rough pencil sketch of a man hang- 
ing from a tree. 

At rise of curtain a commotion ts heard outside of hut. 

LUKE 

[Off stage] 

It’s alright, boys. . .. Jist leave him to me... . Git in 
there, Mister Revenue. 

[RevENUE, @ Northerner in city attire, without hat, clothes 
dusty, is pushed through doorway. Luxx, a lanky, ill-dressed 
Southerner, following closes door. REVENUE's hands are tied 
behind him. | 

You must excuse the boys for makin’ a demonstration over 
you, Mr. Revenue, but you see they don’t come across you fel- 
lers very frequent, and they allas gits excited. 

REVENUE 

I appreciate that I’m welcome. 

LUKE 

Deed you is, and I’m just agoin’ to untie your hands long 
nuff fer you to take a sociable drink. 

[Goes to stranger, feels in all pockets for weapons] 

Reckon yer travelin’ peaceable. 

[ Unties hands | 

Won't yer sit down? 

REVENUE 

[Drawing over chair and sitting] 

Thank you. 

[Rubs wrists to get back circulation | 

LUKE 

[Going over to cupboard and taking out jug’ 

Yessa, Mister, the boys ain’t seen one o’ you fellers fer near 
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two years. Began to think you wus goin’ to neglect us. I wus 
hopin’ you might be Jim Dunn. Have a drink? 
REVENUE 
[Starts slightly at mention of Jim Dunn| 
No, thank you, your make is too strong for me. 
LUKE 
It hain’t no luck to drink alone when you git company. Bet- 
ter have some. 
REVENUE 
Very well, my friend, I suffer willingly. 
[Drinks a little and chokes] 
LUKE 
[ Draining cup) 
I reckon ye all don’t like the flavor of liquor that hain’t been 
stamped. 
REVENUE 
It’s not so bad. 
LUKE 
The last Revenue that sit in that chair got drunk on my make. 
REVENUE 
That wouldn't be difficult. 
LUKE 
No, but it wuz awkward. 
REVENUE 
Why? 
LUKE 
I had to wait till he sobered up before I give him his ticket 
I didn’t feel like sendin’ him to Heaven drunk. He'd a found 
it awkward climbin’ that golden ladder. 
REVENUE 
Thoughtful executioner. 
LUKE 
So you see mebbe you kin delay things a little by dallyin’ 
with the licker. 
REVENUE 
[Picking up cup, getting it as far as his lips, slowly puts 
it down) 
The price is too great. 
LUKE 
I’m mighty sorry you ain’t Jim Dunn. But I reckon you 
ain’t. You don’t answer his likeness. 
REVENUE 
Who's Jim Dunn? 
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LUKE 
You ought to know who Jim Dunn is. He’s just about the 
worst one of your revenue critters that ever hit these parts. 
He’s got four of the boys in jail. We got a little reception all 
ready for him. See that? 
[ Pointing to sketch on back wall) 











REVENUE 
[ Looking at sketch] 
Yes. 
LUKE 
That’s Jim Dunn. 
REVENUE 





Rising, examining picture] 
Doesn't look much like anyone. 
LUKE 
Well, that’s what Jim Dunn’ll look like when we git ’im. I’m 
mighty sorry you hain’t Jim Dunn. 
REVENUE 
I’m sorry to dispoint you. 
LUKE 
[ Turning to cupboard and filling pipe 
Oh, it’s all right. I reckon one Revenue’s about as good as 
another, after all. 












REVENUE 
Are you sure I’m a revenue officer? 
LUKE 





[ Rising] 
Well, since we ketched ye climin’ trees an’ snoopin’ round 
the stills, I reckon we won't take no chances that you hain’t. 


REVENUE 








Oh. 





LUKE 
Say, mebbe you'd like a seggar. Here’s one I been savin’ fer 
quite a spell back, thinkin’ mebbe I'd have company some day. 
[Brings out dried-up cigar, hands it to him) 
REVENUE 






No, thank you. 





LUKE 
It hain’t no luck to smoke alone when ye got company. 
[Striking match and holding it to REVENUE] 
Ye better smoke. 
[REVENUE bites off end and mouth is filled with dust, spits 
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out dust. LUKE holds match to cigar. With difficulty Rev- 
ENUE fights it. | 
That’s as good a five-cent cigar as ye can git in Henderson. 
REVENUE 
[After two puffs, makes wry face, throws cigar on table] 
You make death very easy, Mister. 
LUKE 
Luke’s my name. Yer kin call me Luke. Make you feel as 
though you had a friend near you at the end— Luke Hazy. 
REVENUE 
[Starting as though interested, rising] 
Not the Luke Hazy that cleaned out the Crosby family? 
LUKE 
; [ Startled] 
How'd you hear about it? 
REVENUE 
Hear about it? Why, your name’s been in every newspaper 
in the United States. Every time you killed another Crosby the 
whole feud was told all over again. Why, I’ve seen your picture 
in the papers twenty times. 
LUKE 
Hain’t never had one took. 
REVENUE 
That don’t stop them from printing it. Don’t you ever read 
the newspapers? 
LUKE 
Me read? I hain’t read nothin’ fer thirty years. Reckon I 
couldn’t read two lines in a hour. 
REVENUE 
You've missed a lot of information about yourself. 
LUKE 
How many Crosby’s did they say I killed? 
REVENUE 
I think the last report said you had just removed the twelfth. 
LUKE 
It’s a lie! I only killed six . . . that’s all they wuz—growed 
up. I’m a-waitin’ fer one now that’s only thirteen. 
REVENUE 
When’ll he be ripe? 
LUKE 
Jes as soon as he comes a-lookin’ fer me. 
REVENUE 
Will he come? 
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LUKE 
He’ll come if he’s a Crosby. 
REVENUE 
A brave family? 
LUKE 


They don’t make ’em any braver—they’d be first-rate folks 
if they wuzn’t Crosby’s. 
REVENUE 
If you feel that way why did you start fighting them? 
LUKE 
I never started no fight. My grandad had some misunder- 
standin’ with their grandad. I don’t know jes what it wuz about, 
but I reckon my grandad wuz right, and I’ll see it through. 
REVENUE 
You must think a lot of your grandfather. 
LUKE 
Never seen ’im, but it ain’t no luck goin’ agin yer own kin. 
Won't ye have a drink? 


REVENUE 
No—no—thank you. 
LUKE 
Well, Mr. Revenue, I reckon we might as well have this over. 
REVENUE 
What? 
LUKE 


Well, you won’t get drunk, and I can’t be put to the trouble 
o’ havin’ somebody guard you. 
REVENUE 
That'll not be necessary. 
LUKE 
Oh, I know yer like this yer place now, but this evenin’ you 
might take it into yer head to walk out. 
REVENUE 
I'll not walk out unless you make me. 
LUKE 
Tain’t like I'll let yer, but I wouldn’t blame yer none if 
yu tried. 
REVENUE 
But I'll not. 


[ Rising] 
Say, Mistah Revenue, I wonder if you know what you're up 
against ? 


LUKE 
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REVENUE 
What do you mean? 
LUKE 
I mean I gotta kill you. 
REVENUE 
[ Rising, pauses] 
Well, that let’s me out. 
’ LUKE 
What do yu mean? 
REVENUE 
I mean that I’ve been trying to commit suicide for the last 


two months, but I haven’t had the nerve. 


LUKE 
[Startled | 
Suicide? 
REVENUE 
Yes. Now that you’re willing to kill me, the problem is solved. 
LUKE 
Why, what d’ye want to commit suicide fer? 
REVENUE 
I just want to stop living, that’s all. 
LUKE 
Well, yu must have a reason. 
REVENUE 
No special reason—I find life dull and I'd like to get out of it. 
LUKE 
Dull? 
REVENUE 


Yes—lI hate to go to bed—I hate to get up—I don’t care 


for food—I can’t drink liquor—I find people either malicious 
or dull—I see by the fate of my acquaintances, both men and 
women, that love is a farce. I have seen fame and preference 
come to those who least deserved them, while the whole world 
kicked and cuffed the worthy ones. The craftiest schemer gets 
the most money and glory, while the fair-minded dealer is 
humiliated in the bankruptcy court. In the name of the law 
every crime it committed; in the name of religion every vice 
is indulged; in the name of education greatest ignorance is 


rampant. 
LUKE 
I don’t git all of that, but I reckon you’re some put out. 
REVENUE 
Iam. The world’s a failure..... what’s more, its a farce. I 
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don’t like it but I can’t change it, so I’m just aching for a chance 
to get out of it 
[Approaching LuKE] 
And you, my dear friend, are going to present me the op- 
rtunity. 
= LUKE 
Yes, I reckon you'll get your wish now. 
REVENUE 
Good .... if you only knew how I've tried to get killed. 
LUKE 
Well, why didn’t you kill yerself? 
REVENUE 
I was afraid. 
LUKE 
Afreed o’ what—hurtin’ yourself? 
REVENUE 
No, afraid of the consequences. 
LUKE 
Whad d’ye mean? 
REVENUE 
Do you believe in another life after this one? 
LUKE 
I kan’t say ez I ever give it much thought. 
REVENUE 
Well, don’t—because if you do you'll never kill another 
Crosby .. . . not even a revenue officer. 
LUKE 
Tain’t that bad, is it? 
REVENUE 
Worse. Twenty times I’ve had a revolver to my head —crazy 
to die—and then as my finger pressed the trigger I'd get a 
terrible dread—a dread that I was plunging into worse terrors 
than this world ever knew. If killing were the end it would be 
easy, but what if it’s only the beginning of something worse? 
LUKE 
Well you gotta take some chances. 
REVENUE 
I'll not take that one. You know, Mr. Luke, life was given 
to us by someone who probably never intended that we should 
take it, and that someone has something ready for people who 
destroy his property. That's what frightens me. 
LUKE 
You do too much worryin’ to be a regular suicide. 
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REVENUE 
Yes Ido. That’s why I changed my plan. 
LUKE 
What plan? 
REVENUE 
My plan for dying. 
LUKE 
Oh, then you did’t give up the idea? 
REVENUE 
No, indeed—I’m still determined to die, but I’m going to 
make someone else responsible. 
LUKE 
Oh—so you hain’t willing to pay fer yer own funeral music? 
: REVENUE 
No, sir—I’ll furnish the passenger, but someone else must 
buy the ticket. You see when I finally decided I’d be killed] 
immediately exposed myself to every danger I knew. 
LUKE 
How? 
REVENUE 
In a thousand ways 
[Pause] 
Did you ever see an automobile? 
LUKE 
No. 
REVENUE 
They go faster than steam engines, and they don’t séay on 
tracks. Did you ever hear of Fifth Avenue, New York? 
LUKE 
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No. 
REVENUE 
Fifth Avenue is jammed with automobiles, eight deep all day 
Jong. People being killed every day. I crossed Fifth Avena 
thousand times a day, every day for weeks, never once trying 
get out of the way, and always praying I'd be hit. 
LUKE 
And couldn’t yu git hit? 
REVENUE 
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[ln disgust] 
No. Automobiles only hit people who try to get out of the way. 
| dgeer! 
When that failed I frequented the lowest dives on the Bowery, 
flashing a roll of money and wearing diamonds, hoping theyd 
kill me for them. They stole the money and diamonds, 
never touched me. 
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LUKE 
Couldn’t you pick a fight? 
REVENUE 
I’m coming to that. You know up North they believe that a 
man can be killed in the South for calling another man a liar. 
LUKE 
That’s right. 
REVENUE 
It is, is it? Well, I’ve called men liars from Washington to 
Atlanta, and I’m here to tell you about it. 
LUKE 
They must a took pity on ye. 
REVENUE 
Do you know Two Gun Jake that keeps the dive down in 
Henderson. 
LUKE 
I should think I do Jake’s killed enough of ’em. 
REVENUE 
He’s a bad man, ain’t he? 
LUKE 
He's no trifler. 


REVENUE 
I wound up in Jake’s place two nights ago, pretending to be 


drunk. Jake was cursing niggers. 
LUKE 
He’s allus doin’ that. 
REVENUE 
So I elbowed my way up to the bar and announced that I was 
an expert in the discovery of nigger blood . . . . could tell a 
nigger who was 63-64ths white. 
LUKE 
Ye kin? 
REVENUE 
No, I can’t, but I made them believe it. I then offered to 
look them over and tell them if they had any nigger blood in 
them. A few of them sneaked away, but the rest stood for it. I 
passed them all until I got to Two Gun Jake. I examined his 
eyeballs, looked at his finger-nails, and said, ‘‘ You’re a nigger.”’ 
LUKE 
An’ what did Jake do? 
REVENUE 
He turned pale, took me into the back room, he said: ‘‘ Honest 
to God, Mister, can ye see nigger blood in me?’’ I said: ‘‘Yes.”’ 
“There’s no mistake about it?’’ ‘‘Not a bit,’’ Ianswered. ‘‘Good 
il he said,‘‘I always suspected it.’’ Then he pulled out 
is gun... . 
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LUKE 
Eh... . ch? 
REVENUE 
And shot himself. 
LUKE 
Jake shot hisself! . . . . is he dead? 
REVENUE 
I don’t know—I was too disgusted to wait. I wandered around 
until I thought of you moonshiners. . . .scrambled around in the 
mountains until I found your still. I saz on it and waited until 
you boys showed up, and hese I am, and you’re going to kill me. 
LUKE 
[Pause] 
‘Ah, so ye want us to do yer killin’ fer ye, do ye? 
REVENUE 
You’re my last hope. If I fail this time I may as well give it up, 
LUKE 
[Takes out revolver, turns sidewise and secretly removes 
cartridges from chamber. Rises] 
What wuz that noise? 
[Lays revolver on table and steps outside of door. REVENUE 
looks at revolver apparently without interest) : 
[LUKE cautiously enters doorway and expresses surprise at 
seeing REVENUE making no attempt to secure revolver. Feign 
ing excitement goes to table, picks up gun) 
LUKE 
I reckon I’m gettin’ careless, leavin’ a gun layin’ around here 
that-a-way. Didn’t you see it? 
REVENUE 
Yes. 
LUKE 
Well, why didn’t ye grab it? 
REVENUE 
What for? 
LUKE 
To git the drop on me. 
REVENUE 
Can’t you understand what I’ve been telling you, Mister? I 
don’t want the drop on you. 
LUKE 
Well, doggone if I don’t delieve yer tellin’ me the truth. 
Thought I’d just see what ye’d do. Ye see I emptied it first. 


[Opens up gun] 
REVENUE 


That wasn’t necessary. 
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LUKE 
Well, I reckon ye better git along out o’ here, Mister. 
REVENUE 
You don’t mean your’e weakening? 
LUKE 
I ain’t got no call to do your killin’ fer you. If ye hain’t sport 
enough to do it yerself, I reckon ye kin go on sufferin’. 
REVENUE 
But I told you why I don’t want to do it. One murder more 
or less means nothing to you. You don’t care anything about 
the hereafter. 
LUKE 
Mebbe I don’t, but there ain’t no use my takin’ any more 
chances than I have to. And what’s more, Mister, from what 
you been tellin’ me I reckon there’s a charm on you, and I ain’t 
goin’ to take no chances goin’ agin charms. 
REVENUE 
So you're going to go back on me? 
LUKE 
Yes sirree. 
REVENUE 
Well, maybe some of the other boys will be willing. I'll wait 
till they come. 
LUKE 
The other boys ain’t goin’ to see you. You’rea leavin’ this yer 
place right now—now! It won’t dono good. You may as well go 
peaceable, ye ain’t got no right to expect us to bear yer burdens. 
REVENUE 
Damn it all! I’ve spoiled it again. 
LUKE 
I reckon you better make up yer mind to go on livin’. 
REVENUE 
That looks like the only way out. 
LUKE 
Come on, I'll let you ride rf Nesing- to town. It’s the only one 
we got, so yu can leave it at Two Gun Jake’s, and oneo’ the 
boys’ll go git it, or I reckon I’ll go over myself and see if Jake 
made a job of it. 
REVENUE 
I suppose it’s no use arguing with you. 
LUKE 
Not a bit. Come on, you. 
REVENUE 
Well, I'd like to leave my address so if you ever come to New 
York you can look me up. 
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LUKE 
Tain’t likely I'll ever come to New York. 
REVENUE 
Well, I'll leave it, anyhow. Have you a piece of paper? 
LUKE 
Paper what you write on? Never had none, Mister 
REVENUE % 
[Looking about room, sees Jim Dunn's pictarg on wall, 
goes to tt, takes tt down) 
If you don’t mind, I’ll put it on the back of Jim Dunn's 
picture. 
[Placing picture on table, begins to print) 
I’]l print it for you, so it’ll be easy to read. My address ig 
here, so if you change your mind you can send for me. 
LUKE 


4, 


Tain’t likely—come on. 
age go to doorway—LuKE extends hand, REVENUE 
takes tt 
Good-bye, Mister—cheer up . there’s the horse. 
REVENUE 


[ Shaking LuKE’s hand] 
LUKE 
Don’t be so glum, Mister. Lemme hear you laff jist onct be- 
fore ar 0. 
EVENUE begins to laugh weakly | 
Aw, pest on, aff out with it hearty. 
[REVENUE laughs louder) 
Heartier yit. 
[REVENUE ts now shouting his laughter, and ts heard laugh- 
ing until hoof beats of his horse die down in the distance. ; 
[LUKE watches for a momeut, then returns to table—takes 
a drink —picks up | gr i ed it around several times be- 
fore getting it right—then begins to study. In attempting to 
make out the name he slowly traces in ake atr with his index 
finger a capital ‘]’—then mutters ‘‘J-/-/"’, then describes a 
letter ‘I’—mutters ‘‘I-I-I’’, then a letter ‘M ’— muttering 
**M-M-M, /-I-M—/-I-M—/J1IM.”’ In the same way describes 
and mutters D-U-N-N 


LUKE 
Jim Dunn! By God! 

He rushes to corner, grabs shot-gun, runs to doorway, 
raises gun in direction stranger has gone—looks intently— 
then slowly lets gun fall to his side, and scans the distance 
with his hand shadowing his eyes—steps inside—slowly puts 
gun in corner—seats himself at table) 

Jim Dunn!—and he begged me to kill ’im!! 








The New Dramatic Books 


Tue THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, by George Polti, translated by 
Lucille Ray. This is one of the curiosities of the literature of dramatic 
craftsmanship. It is no less than an attempt to separate and pigeon-hole the 
emotions of humankind, and thus the elements of dramatic effectiveness. 
Like most books dealing with things spiritual in terms of mechanics, it will 
prove a mine for the mere plot-constructor, a danger to the beginning and 
not-too-original writer, and a possible source of suggestive thought and ex- 
periment for the dramatist who has both experience and imagination. It isa 
book that all playwrights should read—but a book not to be taken too 
seriously. (Ridgewood, N.J.: The Editor Company. §$.150.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR, by Louis Calvert, is one of the best of books 
attempting to analyze the actor's art. But that statement isa commentary 
on the poverty of the literature of acting, rather than a high recommendation 
of Mr. Calvert’s half-critical half-biographical study. There is much of 
common sense here, much of truth about the actor’s resources and methods, 
and not a little of pleasant anecdote. But the author’s judgment lacks the 
weight of authority, and he reveals himself as without vision of any art of the 
theatre beyond what past generations of actors have known. It is distinctly 
the work of a man whose attitude remains that of the part-actor. Of course 
every student of the stage should read it—we recommend it for that; but 
when will some actor give us a book as stimulating, original and informative 
as those appearing occasionally in the fields of architecture, sculpture, and 

inting, or even in other departments of theatre art? (New York: Henry 

oltand Company. $1.60.) 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: His LIFE AND WorkKS, by Archibald Hen- 
derson. This is the much-talked-about “authorized” biography of Shaw, 
which was published several years ago at a prohibitive price—and now 
offered in popular edition uniform with the plays. The volume seems not so 
well-written as several others by the same author, and as a biographical 
study it lacks atmosphere—is even scrappy. But with such a subject no one 
could fail to challenge attention and be engaging. It seemscertain to remain 
the “standard” work in its field so long as Shaw lives, which we hope will be 
many, many years. So we advise that you go buy it. (New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $1.50.) 


An Essay on CoMEpy, by George Meredith. There are few essays in 
the language that we can recommend with more assurance than this “Essay 
on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit.” Those who attempt definitions 
of “Comedy” almost invariably return to Meredith’s phrases “thoughtful 
laughter” and “to kindle the mind through laughter.” But the essay is so 
self-sufficient that we are somewhat irritated by the copious notes, introduc- 
tion and analysis with which an industrious professor has befogged the origi- 
nal text—with the result that the whole is printed in uncomfortably small 
type. We much prefer the original edition. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cts.) 


THE OpEN-AIR THEATRE, by Sheldon Cheney. This is the first book 
dealing with the open-air playhouse comprehensively, in its historical as well 
as its contemporary aspects, and with regard to its structural features as well 
as its dramatic uses. It is written for the architect and the producer rather 
than for the student of drama, and is illustrated with forty plates and numer- 
ousdiagrams. The reviewer considers it a worth-while book—or he wouldn’t 
have written it. (New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $3.00.) 


EUROPEAN Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson. This new edition of 
Archibald Henderson's essays reminds us that America has one critic who 
'$ at once scholarly and alive to the newest forces in world life and in the 
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theatre. These thoughtful studies cover the work of Ibsen, Maeterling 
Wilde, Shaw, Barker, Schnitzler ; and in this edition there is a new essa 
Strindberg. We know no better introduction to the major figures in mod 
European drama. (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. $2.00.) 


De 
The Newly Published Plays 


THE ADMIRABLE CRIGHTON, QUALITY STREET, and WHAT Eveg 
WoMAN Knows, by J. M. Barrie. The event of the quarter in dramagj 
publication has been the appearance of these first three volumes of a unifg 
edition of Barrie’s plays. In all our dramatic libraries there has been ad 
tressing gap where the Barrie set should have been, and we have often 
dered why the texts were not made available. We welcome them 
delight. In a later issue we will present, in an article of some length 
estimate of Barrie’s genius as revealed in the printed plays. (New Yor 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each volume, $1 00.) 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF JOHN MASEFIELD. By reprinting in a single 
ume all the plays of Masefield which have appeared, over a period of 
years, his publishers have made a book that must take a major place in 
Savery of modern drama. Here are four one-act plays—including the fa 
ite Campden Wonder—followed by The Tragedy of Nan, one of the 
things of its sort in the language. Included also are the full-length p 
The Faithful and Pompey the Great, and finally the one-acts, PAiip 
King and Good Friday. Few authors have succeeded so well as Ma 
in combining true realism with imaginative and poetic elements—and inf 
combination, some of us believe, lies the future of drama. And so we 
this book with delight. A companion volume brings together the autho 
equally interesting poems. Unlike many “collected” editions, this ong} 
excellently printed, without crowding. (New York : The Macmillan Comps 
Each volume, $2.75 ; or $5.00 per set.) 


Five SOMEWHAT HIsToRICAL PLays, by Philip Moeller. The publi 
who bound these plays in lurid green boards with raw yellow labels, 
then wrapped the volume in a discreet pink jacket, quite caught the mood 
Philip Moeller’s genius. Behind his dramatic inversions of historicaleg 
sodes, with their insinuating wit and literary distinction, lies a lurid Pag 
ism—a brilliant disregard for traditions and a gorgeous irreverence. B 
like the yellow labels—here and there bits of vulgarity and insincerity add 
unhealthy complexion tothe brew. We felt this most in Sisters of Susan 
but there are traces of it in Helena’s Husband and Pokey. in The 
Supper, a play new to us, we find the author achieving a much cleaner 
cess—although the subject of a king doubting his mistress offers a m 
wider scope for vulgarity. Here Moeller has shown that an American@ 
write a naughty comedy with detachment and a relish for the subtler hut 
values. The other play in the volume is 7hke Road House in Arden, 
most imaginative and perhaps the best thing Moeller has written. (Mf 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50.) 


THE HARLEQUINADE, by Dion Clayton Calthrop and Granville B 
This play is called by its authors “an excursion’”—-which is perhaps 
accurate a description as is possible. It contains something of fantasy 
times very tender and lovely—and something of satire on the modern theaal 
more crudely imagined and expressed. And through itallruns an allego 
the history of the stage, in the adventures of gods turned Columbine, & 
lequin and clown. It is all delicate and pleasing, and quite welcome im 
day of too-stern realities. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.25) 
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